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Campanile of Mission at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, With Millstones in Foreground 


HITE bread ranked next to the 
\ \ Bible as a civilizing influence 
in Spanish California, judging 


by the records of the Franciscan fathers 
who built the California missions, Chris- 
tianized the Indians and served as spir- 
itual guides for the colonists from Mex- 
ico. 

So important did the Franciscans con- 
sider wheat that when. they learned the 
land on which they built their first mis- 
sion of San Diego in 1769 was unsuited 
for wheat culture, they tore down their 
buildings five years later and moved the 
mission six or seven miles to a point 
where they could irrigate with water 
from the San Diego River. 

After 172 years since the founding of 
the San Diego mission, a pair of mill- 
stones lie in the patio of the mission 
grounds. Other graphic evidence of the 
desire of the early Californios for bread 
is an outdoor bake oven, standing in the 
village garden of Old Town San Diego. 
It stands almost midway between the 
chapel where “Ramona” was married and 
the wishing well where romantically 
minded American girls toss away for- 
tunes in small coins and make wishes 
as the coins strike the water. The oven 
at Old Town and the mission are almost 
six miles apart, but the two places were 
part of the same general community 
when the Spaniards came up from Mex- 
ico to found their first town and mission 
in the present California. 

Visitors by the tens of thousands visit 
both the mission and Ramona’s marriage 
chapel every year. Each visitor con- 
tributes a “gift” of 25c for entrance to 
the mission and 20c for admission to 
Old Town. The “gift” not only admits 
the visitor but also pays for a speech 
at the mission by a guide, whose words 
follow each other, always in the same 
Sequence, like a phonograph record. 
Like a record, the speaker can stop 
anywhere, when interrupted, and can re- 
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A Civilizing Influence in the Old Days 
of Spanish California 
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By Bliss Isely 


sume his speech exactly where he left 
off. I interrupted him when he came 
to the pair of old millstones, because the 
guide passed them over with a mere 
wave of the hand and brief mention. 

“How old are the millstones?” we 
wanted to know. 

“They were hewn by the original Fran- 
ciscan padres,” answered the guide. He 
did not know whether they were hewn by 


Father Luis Jaime, first priest in charge 
at the mission, or not, but he was certain 
that they were hewn in 1769, the year 
of the founding of the mission and set- 
tlement and that they were the first mill- 
stones of California. When pressed to 
cite authorities, the guide gave the ques- 
tioner a withering look of contempt. 
Had he not spoken? Was he not the 
Did he not know? Who would 


guide? 








Above, Adobe Oven at Plaza Old Town, San Diego, California, in Which Ancient Cali- 
fornios Baked Bread—Below, Dam Across San Diego River, Engineered by Franciscan 
priests to Provide Irrigation for Wheat and Possibly to Supply Millwheel Power. 














Upper Stone of What Is Said to Be Cali- 
fornia’s First Flour Mill 


want further authority? 

The guide resumed his speech where 
he left off. After the tour of the mis- 
sion was completed, a mission boy was 
sent by one of the sisters to pose for a 
photograph with the upper millstone to 
show the size of it. The stones are ap- 
proximately two and a half feet in 
diameter. Through the center opening 
of the upper millstone a healthy plant 
is growing. The guide assured us that 
the seed had fallen into the hole by ac- 
cident and that the plant was not planted 
there by design. The stones lie on the 
ground, and beside them are stone grind- 
ers of the Indians in which they ground 
the seeds of grass and shrubs, which 
served as food before the coming of the 
Franciscan padres. 

The fact that the Californios began 
the growing of wheat and the making of 
wheat bread immediately upon their ar- 
rival in the colony is significant. The 
year of their arrival, 1769, is the same 
as that in which Daniel Boone crossed 
the Alleghenies to go on his first long 
hunt in Kentucky. Several years later 
the American pioneers founded their first 
settlements in the Great Valley and for 
several years were content to eat corn 
bread. The Franciscans also grew corn 
and used it for food, but to them wheaten 
bread was important, not only as food 
but for communion. They therefore car- 
ried some seed with them and planted it 
the first season. 

Just how much they grew the first 
year is not known, although the records 
doubtless could be found in the Fran- 
ciscan reports at Mexico City or Madrid. 
Bancroft’s “History of California,” quot- 
ing from the records, shows that they 
harvested eight fanegas in 1772. A fan- 
ega is 110 lbs. Drouth cut down their 
yields when the seed was sown on the hill 
and flood: destroyed the crop when it 
was planted in the bottom land of the 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect ‘Flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 








The Sensible Thing to Do with a Second Best Hand 
Is to Throw It Into the Discards 


We do not know much about gambling out here in the 
country, but we do know a fellow cannot win backing 
second bests. . 


This is equally true of new deals, old deals and of deals 
in flour. 


And that is why we make “Thoro-Bread Flour” always 
and invariably first best, top best, what many folks know 
as “The Perfect Flour.” 


That also is why we assure distributors they can take 
“Thoro-Bread Flour” in complete confidence that it will 
repeat and build and grow into a fine, profitable business. 


We do not just sit out here and think this. We know it 
from our own records of many distributors who have 
made it work just exactly that way. 


Won’t Hurt You to Try It. 


AANOLD OF oTtH Lil 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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ASSOCIATION URGES FORMATION OF 
ADVISORY GROUP 


————<>— 


Chicago Board of Trade President Sees Futures Markets on “Brink 
of Destruction” in Address Before Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association Convention 


By Harvey E. YANtis and Martin E. NEWELL 


Torepo, On10o.—The grain trade of the 
United States is anxious to serve the 
nation and the country’s agriculture, but 
it vitally needs the sincere co-operation 
of the government itself in order to do 
80. 
That was the principal “theme” of the 
forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation at Toledo on Sept. 15-16. 

Whether the required co-operation is 
going to be available is by no means cer- 
tain, but the presence at the convention 
of many of the chief representatives of 
the federal agencies from which the co- 
operation will be necessary would indi- 
cate that there is increasing realization 
by the government that there are funda- 
mental reasons for mutual help. These 
men were far more active in the conven- 
tion discussions and other affairs than 
ever before. 

Most of the speakers from within the 
private grain trade gave recognition to 
the continuing threat of commodity fu- 
ture markets, which were described by 
P. R. O’Brien, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, as being on the “brink 
of destruction,” and to other established 
services. 

“The drying up of the grain trade, 
and particularly the growing narrowness 
of the futures markets in which so many 
of you hedge or insure your transactions 
in actual physical grain, has been due in 
great measure to the enactment of laws 
intended to bring about better price 
economy for the farmer,” Mr. O’Brien 
declared. 

Government cannot go on indefinitely 
guaranteeing economic prosperity to the 
farmer, Mr. O’Brien said. A sounder, 
more desirable destiny, he continued, is 
“the day when the disparity between 
what the farmer buys and what the farm- 
er sells will have been eliminated through 
sound economic adjustments,” and the 
farmer will not have “to stand before 
Congress each session with hat in hand.” 

“I do not want to be misunderstood,” 
he said. “I believe that the 85% non- 
recourse loan has been a godsend to our 
farmers in this emergency, with the loss 
of export markets through war, and with 
enormous surpluses at hand. 

“The cruel fact nevertheless remains 
that the futures markets stand on the 
brink of destruction, not by reason of 
any desire of the government or farm 
leaders, or any branch of commerce, but 
simply as a consequence of the turn of 
events.” 

The convention recommended that an 
agricultural advisory committee, com- 
posed of representatives of agriculture, 
industry and the government agencies, be 
Set up -“to produce a sounder, better 
balanced agricultural program, and a 
more workable relationship between gov- 
ernment, agriculture and the grain trade.” 


The association pledged full and sincere 
co-operation in any such committee ac- 
tivity. 

S. L. Rice, of Metamora, Ohio, was 
elected president of the association, suc- 
ceeding E. H. Sexauer, of Brookings, 
S. D. F. Peavey Heffelfinger, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was elected first vice 
president, and Roy Welsh, of Omaha, 
Neb., second vice president. 

A. H. Krueger, Millers National Fed- 
eration representative from Washington, 
D. C., discussed the position of process- 
ors under the wage-hour law. He point- 
ed out that, broadly, the act applies to 
all employees who are engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. 

He suggested that the employer whose 
plant operations are divided between in- 
terstate and intrastate activities make 
a careful analysis of his sales. If during 
any week the employees of the plant are 
engaged wholly in the production of 
goods for intrastate commerce, the pro- 
visions of the wage-hour act are not ap- 
plicable, he pointed out. 

Mr. Krueger discussed other exemp- 
tions that are included in the legislation 
and the work of the authorized industry 
committees which determine reasonable 
classifications within particular industries. 

The convention indorsed a resolution 
requesting proper officials of the United 
States government to take steps to se- 
cure prompt fulfillment of millfeed con- 
tracts made between Canadian milling 
companies and United States importers. 
Great monetary losses and much incon- 
venience have resulted in this country 
because of the embargo placed on mill- 
feed exports by the Canadian Agricul- 
tural Supplies Board, the resolution 
stated. 

It was recommended that if fulfillment 
of the contracts is not possible, United 
States authorities secure for United 
States buyers full reimbursement in 
United States funds for all losses sus- 
tained. 

The convention also took action on fed- 
eral favors to co-operative firms when 
similar aid is not extended to firms in 
private business. Another resolution 
urged that government agencies use a 
grain and feed marketing service of 
proven efficiency in preference to experi- 
mental agencies set up during the emer- 
gency in competition with private firms. 

The government was asked in another 
resolution not to sell its accumulated 
surpluses in competition with producers’ 
annual crops at prices which do not con- 
stitute reasonable parity. Any program 
which attempts to set a closely related 
floor and ceiling on farm commodity 
prices, it was stated, actually becomes 
price fixing and is dangerous both to the 
trade and to producers, 

The public relations of the retail feed 
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Grain Men Ask Federal Co- 
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operation 





dealer came in for principal attention at 
a group session devoted to feed prob- 
lems. A. W. Carpenter, president of 
the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants; W. D. Flemming, secretary of 
the Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
and Leon Jackson, secretary of the Ore- 
gon Feed and Seed Dealers Association, 
emphasized the importance of developing 
a better farm public appreciation of the 
services performed by the independent 
retail dealer. 

Mr. Carpenter discussed the govern- 
ment feed storage plan in northeastern 
states, which, he said, is likely to be ex- 
tended to other states. Eastern inde- 
pendent merchants are trying to get equal 
privileges with co-operatives in this pro- 
gram, and Mr. Carpenter said that the 
CCC proposes to underwrite independent 
dealer storage up to 80% of its value, 
with the dealer to do his own borrowing 
on feed in store. 

Ralph M. Field, president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association, 
explained the priority order recently is- 
sued, under which feed firms can obtain 
an A-10 priority rating for purchase of 
materials for repair and maintenance. 

It was voted to take the 1942 conven- 
tion to Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


V. W. TRYON NAMED HEAD 
OF ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION 
Winnirec, Man.—V. W. Tryon, man- 
ager of Federal Grain, Ltd., was elected 
president of the North-West Line Ele- 
vators Association aj“a meeting of di- 
rectors following/the annual general 
meeting of the ASsociation recently. 
William cG. Rait, president of 





Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., and R. R. Emer- 
son, general manager of National Grain 
Co., Ltd., were elected vice presidents of 
the asssociation. 

The directors elected were: C. E. Aus- 
tin, general manager McCabe Bros. 
Grain Co., Ltd; W. J. Dowler, secretary 
treasurer Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd; 
J. M. Gilchrist, vice president Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd; W. A. Hastings, mana- 
ger Lake of the Woods Milling’Co., Ltd; 
C. E. Hayles, general manager Canadian 
Consolidated Grain Co., Ltd; C. C. Head, 
general manager N. M. Paterson & Co., 
Ltd; R. W. Milner, assistant general 
manager Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd; 
C. G. Murphy, vice president Reliance 
Grain Co., Ltd; and A. C. Reid, presi- 
dent Western Grain Co., Ltd. 

Other officers appointed were: Cecil 
Lamont, director, Public Relations De- 
partment; Dr. K. W. Neatby, director 
Agricultural Department; T. B. Pickers- 
gill, assistant director Agricultural De- 
partment; J. G. Fraser, manager and 
secretary-treasurer, and J. Seaton, assis- 
tant secretary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADIAN MILL LICENSED 
TO USE MORRIS METHOD 

Cuicaco, Int.—Morris Mills, Inc., has 
announced the licensing of a Canadian 
mill to produce flour by the Morris meth- 
od. The license was granted to the Safe- 
way Stores, of California, who in turn 
extended the rights to use the process 
to the Ellison Milling & Elevator Co., 
Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta. The Elligon 
company will supply Safeway’s Canadi 
stores. 





prL.LSBURY A MILL HAS ANNIVERSARY 


*K * * 


* * 


Minneapolis Officers and Employees Celebrate Event 


Minneapouis, Minn.—“The Musical 
Mill Wheel,” new Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. radio show, was presented to Minne- 
apolis officers and employees of the com- 
pany at a special.ceremony on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 11, which also commemorat- 
ed the sixtieth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Pillsbury A mill in Minne- 
apolis to the public. : 

In introducing the program, H. W. 
Files, vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising, said, “The romance of 
pioneer days, the water wheel, and the 
old mill stones has given way to the 
drama of whirring machinery. We are 
pioneering again in the national nutrition 
program as an aid to our country’s de- 
fense by placing much needed vitamins 
within the daily reach of the man on the 
street as he eats his daily bread. 

“We must be ready,” he declared, “to 
help feed the world when the screams 
of dive bombers finally give way abroad 
to the music of peace.” 

The Pillsbury A Mill, which has since 
been modernized again and again, is still 
in service and has been declared an his- 
toric building by the advisory committee 
of the Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey of the Department of Interior “as 
possessing exceptional historic or archi- 
tectural interest and as being worthy of 





most careful preservation for the benefit 
of future generations.” 

According to Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, a record of its 
present appearance and condition has 
been made and deposited for permanent 
reference in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

According to Tue NorrHwestern MILt- 
ER of Sept. 16, 1881, “The Pillsbury A 
Mill was thrown open to visitors last 
Saturday evening (Sept. 10), and several 
hundreds availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to inspect its interior and wit- 
ness the working of the electric light. 
Mr. Hughes, in charge of the night watch, 
was the recipient of many thanks for the 
courteous and attentive manner in which 
he took care of his guests,” 

On July 22, 1881, Tue NorrHwesTerN 
Miter reported that “the electric light 
in the Pillsbury A Mill was got ready and 
did service for the first time last Wednes- 
day (July 20). The first two trials did 
not prove just satisfactory, the jar of 
the mill affecting the light, but it is hoped 
this difficulty can be overcome.” 

The radio show features the songs and ~ 
patter of Walter Patterson, who is mak- 
ing his NBC network debut after attract- 
ing national attention on station WSPD, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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U.S.D.A. Continues to Assist 
Food Preparation on the Farms 





Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—Al- 
though officially admitting that there will 
be little expansion of the grinding of 
grain into flour by reason of the govern- 
ment’s program for encouraging food 
preparation on the farms, instead of de- 
pending upon commercial milling for this 
purpose, the Department of Agriculture 
is going ahead with its program of hold- 
ing regional meetings on the subject of 
interesting non-commercial units in this 
endeavor, l 

The program, which is under the Rural 
Electrification Administration, has as its 
object the setting up of food processing 
units in 2,300 counties in 46 states. REA 
Administrator Harry Slattery has an- 
nounced that regional conferences will 
be held as follows: 


Sept. 22-23—Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn, 

Sept. 23-24—Hotel Paugh, Mankato, Minn. 

Sept. 26—Longfellow Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Hotel Anthony, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Oct. 1-2—Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Oct. 6-7—Hotel Julian, Dubuque, Iowa, 
Oct, 8-9—Hotel Connor, Joplin, Mo. 


“Under the program,” Mr. Slattery 
said, “REA will assist rural schools and 
other community centers served by REA- 
financed electric lines to install electrical 
equipment for processing and preserving 
of health-protective and health-building 
foods. 

The equipment, which will vary in type 
with community needs, is expected to 
serve a three-fold purpose. It will be 
available for the preparation of hot 
school lunches; for extension service 
workers, Farm Security supervisors and 
other educators to use in teaching adult 
groups scientific nutritional practices; 
and for members of the communities to 
use in preparing their grains, vegetables, 
fruits, meats and cereals for home con- 
sumption. In a well-equipped center 
there will be a hot plate and refrigerator 
to serve the school lunch program; de- 
hydrating equipment for processing 
fruits and vegetables; and a mill for 
grinding whole grain flour and cereals. 
The latter equipment would serve espe- 
cially for community and educational 
uses. 





KANSAS FARMERS WARY 
OF EARLY WHEAT SEEDING 


Wicurra, Kansas. — ‘Southern Kansas 
farmers will plant wheat later than nor- 
. mal this year because the Hessian fly 
destroyed considerable wheat last har- 
vest. For some years the Hessian fly 
has not been a serious menace, but last 
harvest reminded many farmers that the 
Hessian fly sometimes damages early 
wheat. 

Some wheat is being seeded now, but 
most of the farmers have announced they 
will wait until the last week in September 
or until Oct. 9, which is given by the 
farm bureau as the “fly-free” date. Seed 
beds are in excellent condition and a few 
farmers are tempted to ignore the “fly- 
free” date, seeding their fields now. 

¥ ¥ 
Early Sowing Criticized 

Hvutcuinson, Kansas.—Western Kan- 
sas farmers are sowing wheat entirely 
too early, reports Alvin Lowe, assistant 
agronomist at the Garden City experi- 
mental farm. Station tests have shown 
planting time in the west as ranging 
from Sept. 20 to Oct. 5, he says, but de- 
spite proved lower yields, farmers are 
rushing their planting. 

Some even seeded in August, he has 
discovered. Many are hurrying their 
seeding to take advantage of a favor- 
able bed during the ample Aligust rains. 
Others are anxious for plenty of winter 
pasture, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAGE SETTLEMENT 

Denver, Coro.—Settlement of a wage 
controversy involving between 75 and 100 
employees at the Denver plant of the 
National Biscuit Co. was announced dur- 
ing the week. Henry Dierkes, plant man- 
ager, said an agreement was reached pro- 
viding bakers, helpers, icers and packers 
pay increases of from 5c to 7c an hour. 
The contract carrying these provisions 
and signed by Mr. Dierkes and union 
officers is the first contract between the 
firm and the union in Denver. 





HEAVY RAINS AID SEEDING 
PREPARATIONS IN OKLAHOMA 


Oxvanoma Crry, OxLa.—Heavy rains 
over the state this week have insured 
adequate soil moisture and seed bed prep- 
aration and actual seeding of wheat is 
the general farm program. Planting of 
wheat is principally in the northwest 
area although some seeding for fall pas- 
ture is reported in other portions of the 
state. 

Harvesting of corn has begun in the 
east and central parts of the state with 
very good yields. Chinch bugs and corn 
ear worms have caused some damage in 
central Oklahoma. Late corn in the 
southeastern sector is poor. 

Grain sorghums in the western part of 
the state are in good condition with the 
early crop ready for harvest. Insect in- 
festations in the central area have cut 
down the probable yield. 
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ADDITIONAL RAINS DELAY 
CANADA’S THRESHING WORK 


WinnireG, Man.—Rains again inter- 
rupted harvest operations in southern 
Manitoba and southern Alberta Sept. 15- 
16. Precipitation ranged from light 
showers to half an inch. 

While sufficient clear weather was ex- 
perienced last week to permit threshing 
operations in all areas of western .Can- 
ada, additional rains in scattered sections 
of the prairies again brought temporary 
delays. 

The heaviest rains of the week fell in 
the northern half of Saskatchewan where 
generally good progress was made while 
heavy rains were falling in other dis- 
tricts of the West the previous two weeks. 

In Manitoba, threshing operations were 
only becoming general again at the close 
of the week. Some private reports sug- 
gest that a few fields of wheat lying in 
the swath will not be threshed as they 
are heavily matted from green growth 
resulting from the serious sprouting. 





Stooks also show sprouting but the 
condition is not as serious as the sprout- 
ing in swathed grain. In many sections 
of Manitoba farmers were reported tak- 
ing advantage of good threshing weather 
on Sunday to thresh their crops. 

Clear weather is essential for two weeks 
or more to permit the rapid in-gathering 
of grain before snowfalls occur and fur- 
ther aggravate the existing situation. 
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First Wheat Penalty 
Test Case Postponed 


Oxranoma City, Oxia.—-The first test 
case of wheat penalties filed several 
months ago in federal district court by 
W. M. Johnson, wheat farmer of King- 
fisher County, in protest against alleged 
unfair penalties on wheat quotas, was 
postponed until Sept. 16. Three times 
the case has been set forward because of 
probable congressional legislation which 
was expected to cancel any necessity for 
court action. 





ENLARGED WHEAT RECEIPTS 
RESULT FROM HIGH PRICES 
HUTCHINSON, Kan. — Dollar or 

more for wheat at all country sta- 

tions is causing enlarged receipts in 
the Hutchinson market. Receipts 
were slightly above 300 cars last 
week, compared with 201 the previous 
week as farmers who did not join the 
early rush for loans dumped their 
holdings. A satisfactory diversifica- 
tion of quality found a ready market. 

No more than 15% of the arrivals 

went into storage. 





In the meantime the smoldering dis- 
content of wheat farmers in that sector 
broke out in a meeting at Enid Sept. 9 
when 1,000 farmers met before a special 
Republican farm study committee and 
expressed their views on the agricultural 
program. Complaints were made that 
the program was “communistic from 
start to finish;” that “wheat acreage had 
been taken away from the wheat belt 
and given to corn growers in the north 
who agreed to grow less corn.” 

On the other hand, C. H. Hyde, prom- 
inent wheat farmer of Alva, declared 
that “the program is working.” ‘The 
price of wheat has gone up and the loan 
program put a base under wheat prices,” 
he said. 

“We can’t let things go back to where 
they were in 1933,’ C. H. Kirkwood of 
Woodward, said. 

E. H. Hoar, of Carrier, Okla., said that 
“despite its faults the program has helped 
the farmer by its wheat loans, soil con- 
servation and wheat insurance provi- 
sions.” 
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QUALITY OF SPRING 
WHEAT ABOVE AVERAGE 


—~<>— 

1941 Crop Not Quite Up te Last Year's 
Standard, However, August In- 
spections Show 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The quality of 
the 1941 hard red spring wheat crop ap- 
pears to be slightly above average but 
not quite up to last year’s good crop, 
the Department of Agriculture reports, 
August inspections of receipts at repre- 
sentative markets place 56% of the hard 
red spring wheat in grades No. 1 heavy 
and No. 1, compared with 71% during 
the same period last season and 35% the 
1939-40 seasonal average. A_ slightly 
larger than average percentage of the 
August inspections classed as _ dark 
northern spring. 

The quality of the durum wheat this 
season is slightly below that of the 1940 
crop, if August indications are borne out, 
but is about equal to the seven-year 
1934-40 average. Of the receipts in- 
spected at representative markets during 
August, 27% grade No. 1 and 48% No. 2 
this season compared with 31 and 58%, 
respectively, last season and 35 and 37%, 
respectively, the seven-year average. 
The same percentage of the August in- 
spections as last season classed as hard 
amber durum. 

August inspections of hard winter 
wheat show a slightly larger percentage 
falling into the lower grades than early 
in the season. During the last half of 
August only 52% of the inspected re- 
ceipts at representative markets graded 
No. 2 or better, compared with 59% in 
July and 59% the seven-year seasonal 
average. The quality of soft winter 
wheat on the other hand apparently im- 
proved during August with inspections 
during the last half of August showing 
77% grading No. 2 or better compared 
with 65% in July and 58% the 1934-40 
seasonal average. The percentages grad- 
ing tough and garlicky, however, were 
nearly twice those of last season and also 
were well above average. 

The quality of the white wheats is un- 
usually good this season with 58% of the 
inspected receipts during the last half 
of August grading No. 1 and 85% No. 2. 
This compares with 23 and 48%, respec- 
tively, for the corresponding period last 
season and the seasonal average of 42 
and 47%, respectively. Smut dockage 
appears to be less important. A some- 
what larger percentage than last season 
classed as hard white. 

Rye receipts inspected during the last 
half of August were of lower quality 
than earlier inspections. Only 64% in- 
spected during that period graded No. 2 
or better compared with 77% in July and 
the seasonal average of 67%. 


<> 





WHEAT SEEDING 
Persistent Dry Weather 


Persistent dry weather in the Kansas 
wheat belt has deranged normal wheat 
seeding plans. 

In the extreme western counties of 
Kansas, wheat has been seeded and in 
some neighborhoods is up and off to a 
very early start. But over the main 


wheat belt both east and west of Dodge. 
City seeding usually does not begin until 
Sept. 10, and now with dry, windy days 
farmers are hesitating. Not for 18 years 
have so few fields been properly pre- 


PLANS DERANGED 


Disturbs Kansas Farmers 


pared for seeding. Summer tilled fields 
which have cut so large a figure in re- 
cent years are rather limited because 
earlier, excessive rains have kept machin- 
ery out of the fields and permitted weeds 
to get the upper hand. In stubble fields 
the harvest was late, the straw was heavy 
and hard to handle and on account of 
the weak straw with half the harvest on 
the ground there is altogether too much 
volunteer. 

Even on the summer tilled fields the 
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EXPERT SEES DANGER FROM 
HESSIAN WHEAT FLY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Professor J. J. 
Davis, ento- 
mologist, Hes- 
sian wheat fly “will cause large losses 


Purdue University 


says he believes 
unless proper precautions are taken” 
with next year’s crop. He reported 
a recent survey of the federal de- 
partment of entomology and plant 
quarantine showed high infestation of 
Hessian fly in wheat in central and 
southern Indiana. The average in- 
festation ranged 1% of all wheat 
stems in Elkhart county up to 43% 
in Union county. Professor Davis 
recommended precautions in cultiva- 
tion and observance of “fly free” 
dates, those after which it is safe to 
seed wheat. 





top soil is now dry and growers are re- 
luctant to sow their seed. Then there 
is the grasshopper menace. Unless the 
wheat comes up vigorously and promptly 
these fat hoppers proceed to destroy the 
tender young plants. The vast idle acres 
decreed by AAA make this grasshopper 
threat much worse. Local poisoning ef- 
forts are not too effective as the stiff 
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winds have helped these hoppers migrate. 

If the wheat belt is to have a good 
crop for 1942, nature will have to make 
amends for what has been impossible for 
the wheat growers to do under the rather 
unusual circumstances. 

The advance in wheat prices has 
brought some wheat to market. Usually 
this was wheat from the farmer who had 
not yet completed his loan. However, 
under the poor prospect, growers will be 
inclined to hold for higher prices.—C. C. 
IsELy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTS COMPETING WITH 
MILLFEED AT HIGH PRICES 


Toronto, Ont.—In view of the artifi- 
cial depression of millfeed prices in Can- 
ada as a result of controlled distribution 
it is interesting to note that competing 
forms of feed have now shot far above 
bran and shorts on the domestic markets. 
Some in the trade are quoting $39@40 
ton for oat chop, $34 for barley meal, 
$48 for corn meal and $29@30 for 
screenings. At the same time bran was 
quoted at $27 ton and shorts at $28. 
This is throwing an abnormal amount 
of current business in these commodities 
to millfeed. The origin of these higher 
prices is to be found in the greatly en- 
larged demand from Great Britain for 
cattle and hog products. 








Canadian Wheat Crop Is Set at 
244,931,000 Bus Under 1940 


Orrawa, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics issued on Sept. 10 a bulle- 
tin reporting for 1941 the first estimate 
of the production of the principal grain 
crops and hay and clover. Total wheat 
production is placed at 306,459,000 bus. 
This is a reduction of 244,931,000 bus 
from the 1940 output of 551,390,000 bus. 
In 1941 fall wheat production amounted 
to 16,417,000 bus and spring wheat for 
all Canada to 290,042,000 bus. Included 
in the latter figure is the spring wheat 
crop of the prairie provinces estimated 
at 286,000,000 bus as compared with the 
1940 estimate of 525,000,000 bus. 

Feed grain supplies for all Canada are 
only slightly below those of 1940. -The 
total 1941 oat crop is estimated at 357,- 
955,000 bus representing a decrease of 
22,571,000 bus from the 380,526,000-bu 
crop of 1940. This decline is partly off- 
set by an increase in barley production. 
The barley crop amounts to 121,878,000 
bus, an increase of 17,122,000 bus over 
the 1940 production of 104,256,000 bus. 

For the prairie provinces, the 1941 
Wheat crop of 286,000,000 bus is the 
smallest of the past four years. A re- 
duced acreage and a lower average yield 
per acre contributed to the smaller pro- 
duction. The 1941 acreage in the prairie 
provinces is 22% lower than the record 
area sown in 1940 and the average yield 
per acre of 13.3 bus is 30% lower than 
last year’s yield per acre of 18.9 bus. 

v ¥ 
Ontario Crops Below Normal 

Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its crop report 
for September, states that production of 
the principal grains will be somewhat 
higher than estimated earlier in the sea- 
Son but below normal. The output of 
fall wheat is estimated at 16,155,900 bus 
48 compared with 22,099,000 in 1940, oats 


74,737,000 bus as against 86,554,000, bar- 
ley 13,146,000 bus as compared with 15,- 
519,000, and mixed grains at 31,554,000 
bus against 34,770,000. The combined 
production of these four grain crops will 
therefore show a reduction of 23,400,000 
bus or 14.7% less than in 1940. 

The hay and clover crop is estimated 
at 3,069,000 tons or 29.8% less than a 
year ago when production amounted to 
4,374,000 tons. Estimates of the yield of 
alfalfa, alsike and sweet clover have not 
yet been announced but are also expected 
to be considerably below normal. The 
deficit in the hay crop will be partly 
offset by an excellent corn yield. Be- 
cause of the short crop the authorities 
have placed a ban on the export of hay 
except under license. 

Present reports indicate that the acre- 
age to be seeded to fall wheat this season 
will be greater than the small area sown 
last year. Good progress has been made 
with preparation of the soil. 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


AIRES, ARGENTINA. —— Crop 
prospects are over average in 50% of the 
wheat area, and about average in 35% 
of the territory, but below average in the 
remaining 15%. The weather is favorable 
with moisture plentiful. Great Britain 
is buying yery little. Brazil is the best 
customer. The Argentine government 
last week announced that Great Britain 
and the United States would jointly buy 
large amounts of Argentine produce, No 
quantities or details were mentioned, but 
apparently the United States will finance 


BUENOS 


the bulk of the operations. 
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FARM CROP PRODUCTION IS 
SECOND LARGEST ON RECORD 


Despite August Drouth, Government Estimates 
That Grain Crops Set Near All-Time High 
—1937 Remains Statistical Top 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Notwithstanding 
the drouth of the past month, the De- 
partment of Agriculture on Sept. 10 ad- 
judged the 1941 total crop production 
of the United States to be nearly 2% 
above that of last year and substantially 
larger than in any other year except 1987. 

Corn prospects, as viewed on Sept. 1 by 
the department, declined somewhat dur- 
ing August, but the wheat crop esti- 
mate, revised upward since earlier pre- 
dictions, represented a crop bettered only 
by one other in the country’s crop re- 
porting history. 

The wheat total was set at 957,563,000 
bus, the largest since the harvest of 1915, 
when 1,008,637,000 bus were produced. 
Production last year totaled 816,698,000 
bus, and the 10-year average was 569,- 
417,000. 


CORN STILL ABOVE YEAR AGO 


Corn production on the basis of Sept. 
1 condition is forecast at 2,523,964,000 
bus, a drop of about 64,000,000 bus from 
the Aug. 1 estimate, but still about 75,- 
000,000 bus above the 1940 crop and 
about 217,000,000 bus above the 1930-39 
average of 2,307,452,000 bus. 


WINTER WHEAT 

Winter wheat production this year, the 
preliminary estimate shows, was 684,966,- 
000 bus, compared with 589,151,000 last 
year and 569,417,000, the 10-year aver- 
age. The yield was 17 bus an acre, com- 
pared with 16.3 last year and 14.4, the 
10-year average. 


SPRING WHEAT 

The spring wheat crop was forecast at 
272,597,000 bus, compared with 265,987,- 
000 bus forecast a month ago, 227,547,000 
bus produced last year, and a 10-year 
average production of 178,090,000 bus. 

The crop of durum wheat, included in 
spring wheat, was forecast at 43,249,000 
bus, compared with 41,132,000 a month 
ago, 34,776,000 last year, and 27,598,000 
the 10-year average. 

Other spring wheat was forecast at 
229,348,000 bus, compared with 224,- 
855,000 a month ago, 192,771,000 last year 
and a 10-year average of 150,492,000. 


OTHER CROPS 


The indicated production of other 
crops, with comparative figures giving 
the forecast of a month ago and last 
year’s production, follow: 

Oats.—1,129,757,000 bus, compared with 
1,148,162,000 a month ago and 1,235,- 
628,000 last year. 

Barley.—849,596,000 bus, compared 
with 346,057,000 and 309,235,000. 

Rye.—46,462,000 bus, compared with 
46,462,000 and 40,601,000. 

Buckwheat.—5,925,000 bus, compared 
with 5,614,000 and 6,350,000. 

Flaxseed.—31,900,000 bus, 
with 30,711,000 and 31,217,000. 

Rice.—60,572,000 bus, compared with 
58,970,000 and 52,754,000. 

Grain Sorghwms.—150,667,000 bus, com- 
pared with 128,731,000 and 121,371,000. 

Hay (tame).—85,300,000 tons, com- 
pared with 85,187,000 and 86,312,000. 


compared 


Soybeans (for beans) .—110,884,000 bus, 
compared with none and 79,837,000. 


ACRE YIELD 

The acre yield indicated by Sept. 1 
conditions of various crops, with com- 
parative figures for a year ago, was 
reported as follows: 

Corn 19.4 bus an acre, compared with 
28.3 last year; wheat (all) 16.9 and 15.3; 
winter wheat 17 and 16.3; all spring 
wheat 16.6 and 13.1; durum wheat 16.4 
and 11.1; other spring wheat 16.6 and 
18.5. 

Oats 30.3 and 35.5; barley 25 and 23.1; 
rye 13.5 and 12.7; buckwheat 16.6 and 
16.2; flaxseed 9.9 and 9.7; rice 51.1 and 
50.2, grain sorghums 17.6 and 12.8; hay 
(tame) 1.87 tons and 1.40; soy beans 18.7 
bus and 16.1. © 

The acre yield and total production in- 
dicated by Sept. 1 conditions for various 
crops in the principal producing states 
follow: 


CORN 
Bus’ Production, 
per acre bus 
Now York ...ccccccccese 36.0 24,156,000 
Pennsylvania ......ssee0.e 42.0 54,642,000 
GERD cccccccsvesvesesees 47.0 152,844,000 
Se ee 43.0 169,291,000 
SRREER sévccccccvccceses 60.0 381,350,000 
Ps cannaeeees ese 31.0 46,841,000 
, eee eee $7.0 82,584,000 
EE 40.0 179,880,000 
BOWE. cc cvdcesecccssvvcns 47.5 443,248,000 
SED. S.vcdeiee0seeawee 27.0 106,272,000 
PROUEM TIMMOTR 2c cccccses 21.0 23,982,000 
South Dakota .......... 15.0 41,760,000 
TOUGH cc cccvecsceeves 19.5 126,360,000 
EE eee eT 23.5 55,366,000 
SOT ccccesccccccees 26.0 72,216,000 
SE 60.4:0:9:9'0.490 04008 19.0 38,817,000 
COMONRE, ccccecsccccene 17.5 31,202,000 
WO sccccceccesceccees 16.0 74,112,000 
re er 17.0 15,555,000 
DURUM WHEAT 
on! Pe eee eee 16.0 1,280,000 
oe ee 17.0 35,989,000 
South Dakota ........... 13.5 5,980,000 
SPRING WHEAT (OTHER THAN DURUM) 
Minnesota ........eee00% 14.0 18,172,000 
North Dakota .......... 17.0 106,063,000 
South Dakota .......... 12.0 27,000,000 
ENED. 9 6.05 0.40 000%0% 60% 17.5 42,630,000 
BD a 6ee ce teewceceeses 81.5 9,922,000 
GD cc nsccccecsecess 17.0 3,655,000 
Washington ........+.. 23.0 9,936,000 
CHEMO cccccccsvevcecces 22.5 3,105,000 
OATS 
WOW TOE. cacvcsveveges 29.0 24,766,000 
PORRSVIVERIA cccccccoced 35.5 32,163,000 
i. bbbhwieesetthetetas 43.5 48,981,000 
DED 60s bow eesceeecae 41.0 55,063,000 
BEES ccbccceverccocces 42.0 144,102,000 
BRIGHIGON oovescscccccces 32.0 41,600,000 
. |. ere eee 32.5 73,905,000 
SE cc ccccensessse 26.5 116,123,000 
TOUR ceccscccccccccccces 32.0 178,240 
yee eee 23.0 47,610,000 
WOTth Dakota ..cccccece 31.0 49,662,000 
South Dakota ........... 24.0 51,072,000 
errr 29.5 54,074,000 
BD. ceccccccequesceve 21.5 35,152,000 
CONE vc devereccerse 18.5 24,920,000 
WOME secrccvcocvoserece 25.0 36,100,000 
Momtana .cccccsccsecces 36.0 11,196,000 
OCOMOTAEO cscccccccccesce 32.0 5,408,000 
WEOEENOEN 6 ccsevesscds 51.0 11,322,000 
GE 5 e066.06.00:064 50006 31.5 10,426,000 
Pe ere re 26.0 3,328,000 
BARLEY 
WIRCOMMIN cccccccccccces 30.5 16,958,000 
BMimmesote .ccccccccccces 26.0 44,980,000 
BOWE svcccesvcvesccevcces 27.0 8,478,000 
North Dakota .......... 24.0 39,984,000 
South Dakota .......... 22.0 39,226,000 
WUODERSNE cc cccvecccesce 25.5 49,954,000 
MEE 60305 cd vdeeneecce 20.0 27,260,000 
GOISTARO cccccccccesecece 25.0 14,625,000 
SEE, Sodecrececeoes 24.0 25,272,000 
FLAXSEED 
Minnesota .....s.eeeee. 10.5 14,858,000 
BE 6630000 send veceeece 13.0 ,042,000 
North Dakota .......... 7.0 5,215,000 
South Dakota .......... 9.0 2,187,000 
TRBMARS cecccccccceveccce 8.0 1,088,000 
BO 9k ce Kaswesecvece 7.5 1,125,000 
California ......seeeeeee 16.0 3,168,000 
SOYPEANS (FOR BEANS) 

GES se cvcvconeseeersece 19.0 12,160,000 
SRB, o.oo Ke véwwes osbve 17.0 15,436,000 
TUUIMOIS ccsccccccsccsccee 22.5 54,112,000 
TOWS cccccccccccccevcscee 18.5 17,501,000 
pT MTEETUCL ECE CLI 9.5 1,824,000: 
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Delayed Flour Deliveries Will 


Cut Canadian 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills are 
aware that there will be some delay on 
the part of United Kingdom in taking de- 
livery of flour bought for September 
shipment. They have been asked to re- 
tard such shipments for the time being. 
This will mean reduction in output of 
flour during this month, which in turn 
will cut down the amount of millfeed 
available for domestic use. It will also 
cut down the possibility of getting some- 
thing done with contracts for millfeed 
to be delivered in the New England 





NO CHANGE IN EMBARGO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Although flour millers and others 
interested conferred at length with 
members of the Canadian Agricul- 
tural Supplies Board during the past 
week, there was no further modifica- 
tion of the embargo on millfeed ex- 
ports from Canada. It was said that 
two members of the board indicated 
willingness to open up exports on 
some percentage basis, but a third 
member still is strongly opposed to 
any change. Provincial departments 
of agriculture also have met with 
the board in Ottawa to discuss the 
feed situation, A possibility was seen 
of a proposal for a Canadian govern- 
ment subsidy for all feeds. 





states which have been held up by em- 
bargo. 

Mills have no intention of making fur- 
ther sales in that market but they do 
wish to get their position on pre-embargo 
contracts with American buyers cleaned 
up by delivery of the feed. Cancellation 
makes no appeal to them if it can be 
made possible for deliveries to go for- 
ward. 

It is not fair either to buyers or sellers 
that the embargo on such shipments 
should continue. If contracts for flour 
to be exported to the U. K. are delayed 
in execution the supply of feed will 
be correspondingly reduced. 

¥ ¥ 
U. S. Government Action Asked 

Toronto, Ont.—The feed trade of the 

New England states has taken steps t 


have the United States government regis» 


ter a protest with the Canadian govern- 
ment against the embargo on shipments 
of millfeed from Canada under contracts 
made before this embargo went into 
effect. Members of Congress are being 
asked to see that the State Department 
at Washington looks into complaints 
that the embargo has prevented Cana- 
dian mills from carrying out United 
States contracts made in good faith by 
both parties and which both are still 
anxious to carry out. The Canadian 
agricultural supplies board is aware of 
the facts about these sales of millfeed 
but refuses to allow millers or dealers in 
Canada who have such business on their 
books to make the required shipments. 
In the meantime American buyers are 
sending along the usual shipping instruc- 
tions and standing pat on the validity 
of their contracts. If the effort to have 
Washington take an interest has the de- 
sired effect it will be easy for the par- 
ties to come together. Both buyers and 


Millfeed Output 


sellers are anxious to clean up this tan- 
gle in the most amicable way. There are 
no differences of opinion between them 
as to what should be done or as to the 
ethics of the matter. 
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TO FIX FEDERAL POLICY 
ON FEED GRAIN FOR EAST 


Winnirec, Man.—The Dominion gov- 
ernment’s policy on the shipment of 
feed grains to eastern Canada will be 
outlined shortly, Hon. G. J. Gardiner, 
minister of agriculture, announced last 
week following a conference of provin- 
cial government and farm organization 
representatives. What the policy will in- 
clude is not indicated, but some authori- 
ties in western Canada believe that 
the supplies of feed grains, including 
wheat, will be larger than first anticipat- 
ed, and probably in excess of domestic 
requirements. Some predict a partial 
relaxation on export regulations. 
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URGES FEEDING OF HIGHER 
GRADE WHEAT TO LIVESTOCK 
Winnirec, Man.—R. S. Law, Winni- 

peg, president of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., in a statement issued at 
Port Arthur, Ont., last week, urged the 
feeding of higher grade wheat to livestock 
and relaxation of restrictions of the ex- 
port of feed wheat and coarse grains to 
the United States. A “very serious prob- 
lem” has developed this year in the 
handling and storing of low grade wheat 
as the result of unfavorable conditions 
during the growing, harvesting and 
threshing period, the statement said. 

In advocating relaxation of restric- 
tions against the exports of oats and 
barley to the United States, the state- 
ment said there is “grave danger” of 
farmers becoming discouraged with the 
government’s program of substituting 
coarse grain growing for wheat if they 
“come to believe that prices for coarse 
grains kept down by unnecessary 
restrictions against export.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NS FOR PILLSBURY 
ADVERTISING PRESENTEE 


Ox.anoma Crry, Oxita.—More than 80 
southern and southwestern representa- 
tives of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. met 
here Sept. 9 in the Silver Glade Room 
of the Skirvin Tower Hotel to hear ad- 
vertising plans for the coming year. 

Officials of the company from com- 
pany headquarters in Minneapolis at- 
tending the meeting included Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president; H. W. Files, vice 
president and general manager; Alex 
Parsons, vice president in charge of gro- 
cery products, and G. S. Kennedy, in 
charge of operating confroT- , 

Also present was W. R. Parker, Kan- 
sas City, Southwest regional manager of 
the company, and officials of the McCann- 
Erickson company from Chicago and New 
York. 


———"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NEW MEMPHIS FLOUR CONCERN 

J. H. McCormick, for some time past 

salesman in Arkansas territory for the 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., in a 

circular letter to the trade announces his 








retirement from that connection and his 
plans to engage in business on his own 
account under style of J. H. McCormick 
& Co., with office at Memphis. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick announces that his principal 
account will be that of another western 
mill which has not before offered its flour 
in the South but which in the past 20 
years has taken first place at state and 
county fairs and “holds twelve thousand 
and odd blue ribbons.” 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COST OF LIVING RISES 
Toronto, Ont.—The cost of living in 
Canada is rising. The index figure for 
July was 111.9 and that for August 
118.7. Food prices are blamed for the 
change. As a war measure Canada is 
following the practice of letting wages 
rise with the cost of living index on an 
agreed basis. This is 25c a week per 
worker for each one point rise in the in- 
dex. Canada is particularly anxious to 
avoid the inflation which would inevitably 
follow any undisciplined upward move- 
ment in wages and prices. 
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STEWART A. SEARLE HEADS 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Winnirec, Man.—Stewart A. Searle 
was elected president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange at the annual meeting 
held here last week. He succeeds George 
S. Mathieson, the only member of the 
exchange to hold the position of presi- 
dent for two successive years. 

Mr. Searle is the thirty-fourth presi- 
dent since the present exchange was re- 
organized in 1908. He is vice president 
and director of the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., and director and general manager 
of the Searle Terminal, Ltd. 

K. A. Powell, president of Hallet & 














Stewart A. Searle 


Carey, Ltd., and director of the Goderich 
Elevator Co., Ltd., and C. E. Graham, 
secretary-treasurer of Melady Sellers & 
Co., Ltd., were elected vice presidents 
of the exchange. 

Members elected to council were: W. 
J. Dowler, Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd; 
H. L. Flood, Cargill Grain Co., Ltd; 
C. C. Head, N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd; 
John W. Horn, Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd; George S. Mathieson, 


Norris Grain Co., Ltd., and Clarence H. - 


Smith, Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., for 
two-year terms. R. R. Emerson, Nation- 
al Grain Co., Ltd., was elected for a 
one-year term. 
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Recurrence of Shipments by F.S.C.C. to 
Porto Rico Seen as Threat to 
Private Business 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Millers of the 
Southwest who enjoy a modest but con- 
sistent trade with Porto Rico have be- 
come alarmed recently with the recur- 
rence of relief flour shipments to that 
island by the FSCC, a practice which was 
stopped after millers protested many 
months ago. 

These shipments of flour, amounting to 
6,900 bbls in June, 13,820 bbls in July 
and 3,367 bbls in August, comprise a big 
share of Porto Rican flour needs. The 
island imports about 410,000 bbls annual- 
ly, and with the big increase of popula- 
tion this year because of defense actiy- 
ity, this amount will be enlarged. 

The millers argue that consumption 
of flour in Porto Rico is almost entirely 
through the medium of bakeshops, with 
very little home baking of any kind 
practiced. It is supposed that what- 
ever flour is distributed through govern- 
mental agencies will find its way back to 
the baker and merely displace regular 
flour business. 

Moreover, prosperity of the island has 
increased greatly this year because of 
large governmental expenditures there in 
constructing naval and air bases through- 
out the province. Because of this, mill- 
ers feel there is little need for dumping 
foodstuffs through relief channels in 
Porto Rico. 


With exports of flour already con- ° 


stricted, limited now as they are to the 
western hemisphere, and with flour 
milled in bond very competitive in the 
West Indies, this additional “competi- 
tion,” which amounts to 20% of the flour 
shipped to Porto Rico in the last three 
months, is a source of great irritation to 
those participating in this business. 
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FORT WORTH WHEAT STOCKS 
REPORTED AT 12,719,000 BUS 

Forr Wortu,; Texas.—Stocks of wheat 
at Fort Worth on Sept. 6 were 12,719,000 
bus, an increase of 83,000 bus for one 
week. Country movement from this ter- 
ritory proper is down to extremely small 
proportions and stocks would be decreas- 
ing but for a steady influx of government 
owned wheat moving here for storage, 
from storage in the North, as far <is- 
tant as Minneapolis. There is still room 
in local elevators for several million 
bushels of grain. 

Mill demand is held in check by lack 
of room for unloading, but mills are 
quite willing to keep their storage filled 
up as they grind out. Offerings are 
quite moderate; premiums firm at 31, 
@4c over Chicago December basis No. 1 
delivered Texas common points or Gal- 
veston domestic rate for proteins up to 
14%, while 16% protein is worth about 
2c more. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BALTIMORE BAKERIES HIKE 
PRICES TO OFFSET COSTS 
Battrmore, Mp.—Bread prices in Balti- 
more have been increased Ic per loaf by 
most of the bakeries. Loaves previously 
costing 7, 10 and 12c are now being 
sold at 8, 11 and 18c, respectively. In- 
creased production costs and higher pay- 
ments to labor have been given as the 
reasons for the increases. 
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TENMARQ WINS FIRST 
PRIZE AT KANSAS FAIR 


Blackhull Named Reserve Champion of 
Wheat Quality Class at 
Hutchinson 
In the wheat quality class at the Kan- 
sas state fair, Hutchinson, Tenmarq 
grown by B. W. Parsons, of Hugoton, 
Stevens County, was named grand cham- 
pion, and Blackhull, grown by G. W. 
Geiser, of Beloit, Mitchell County, was 
listed as reserve champion. The prizes 
were $20 and $10, respectively. Test 
weights and proteins were: Tenmarq 61.6 

and 14.4; Blackhull 60.5 and 13.9. 

In the Turkey variety group, Marvin 
Auldridge, of Osborne, won the $5 first 
prize, with test weight 59.1 and protein 
13.1. In the beardless variety group, 
Chiefkan grown by Jim Shumway, of 
Lyons, Rice County, won the $5 first 
prize, with test weight of 63.2 and pro- 
tein 13.4. 

In any other variety group, a sample 
of lobred grown by Howard E. Hanson, 
of Topeka, won the $5 first prize, with 
a test weight of 62.2 and protein 12. 

Chairman of the wheat quality class 
was Dr. E. G. Bayfield, of Kansas State 
College. Willis N. Kelly, of Hutchinson, 
also was on judging committee. 

Turkey samples were milled and baked 
by the Midland Milling Co; Tenmarg 
by Kansas Milling Co; Blackhull by Red 
Star Milling Co; Beardless by the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and grand champion and 
reserve champion by Kansas State Col- 
lege. 
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AVERAGE WHEAT PROTEIN 
ABOVE 10-YEAR AVERAGE 


Winnirec, Man.—The average protein 
content of 3,506 samples of new crop 
wheat from western Canada is 15.3%, as 
compared with the 10-year average of 
14.1%, according to a statement issued 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
laboratory. 

The number of samples tested and the 
average protein level for each province 
follow: Manitoba, 853, 14.5%; Saskatche- 
wan, 1,992, 15.7%; and Alberta, 651, 15%. 
The corresponding average values for 
last year are: Manitoba 14.5%, Sas- 
katchewan 14.3%, and Alberta 13.3%. 

The report adds that as more samples 
are received from central and northern 
Alberta the average protein level for 
that province will drop appreciably. 
For similar reasons a slight reduction in 
the Saskatchewan level is also expected. 
Reliable data on grades are not yet 
available owing to the change in the 
grading picture resulting from recent 
rains, 
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LAKE BOATS ARE SOLD 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Terminal and 
Transportation’s two remaining boats of 
its once famous “poker fleet”—the King 
and Jack—have been sold to the U. S. 
Maritime Commission for use on the At- 
lantic seaboard, President H. Townsend 
Hoopes announced Sept. 8. 

Both boats will be turned over to the 
Commission as soon as they can be re- 
leased from their present runs on the 
Package freight traffic between Buffalo 
and Duluth. The other three boats were 
sold in the last year, the Ace going to the 
army quartermaster’s department; the 
Queen and Ten to the Brazilian govern- 
ment. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., sub- 
sidiary of Terminal & Transportation, 
will continue to operate two boats, the 
Gorman and Chambers, in the package 
freight trade. This company has filed a 
petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to merge with the Great 
Lakes Transit Corp. 
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GRAIN FIRMS AWARDED 
STORAGE PAPERS BY U. S. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Included among 
the firms awarded certificates for expan- 
sion of plant facilities by the Office for 
Emergency Management during the first 
half of August were the following com- 
panies interested in increasing their grain 
storage space: 


Farmers’ Elevator, Inc Temple, 

Di sesacdiaves o0s3seeR 000heneen $8,000 
Garrison Milling Co., Oklahoma City 50,000 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, Mich. 25,000 
Public Terminal Elevator Co., Wich- 

Ge, SN. 6 6-44.060540406 065.5 60000 18,000 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., Kansas 
Cts Ms. 6b ease eee bas neg heseneee 2,000 


Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 112,000 


Transit Grain & Commission Co., 
Pere WEEtd, SORE cecsseccrcscse 30,000 
Zahn Grain Co., Sharon, Okla....... 5,000 


During the last half of the month cer- 
tificates were issued to: 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Co., Ha- 


WHER, WT. cccccsevesscccescccse $3,000 
Farmers Union Elevator Co. of Rud- 

vard, Rudvard, Mont. ...cccccscee 10,000 
Owensboro (Ohio) Milling Co., Inc... 23,000 
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CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
TO OPEN BIDS ON FLOUR 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The U. S. Quartermas- 
ter, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, 
will open bids on Sept. 25 for 334,474 
Ibs of Type “A” hard wheat flour, 41-, 
160 Ibs of Type “B” blended flour and 
9,800 Ibs of Type “C” soft wheat flour, 
to be packed in new single cotton sacks. 

Also on the purchasing list are 25,970 
Ibs of hard wheat flour, 117,600 lbs of 
blended flour and 5,390 lbs of soft wheat 
flour, to be packed in new double sacks. 
Flour is for use at CCC camps, and is 
to be delivered during the period from 
Oct. 8 to Oct. 25. 
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EXCHANGE HEAD CALLS FOR 
STUDY OF POST-WAR TRADE 


Winnirec, Man.—Reviewing events of 
the past two years and outlining post- 
war objectives, George S. Mathieson, in 
an address delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
told members that serious thought today 
as to the post-war problem of wheat 
would play an important part in a freer 
and broader trade in that commodity 
after the war. 

Mr. Mathieson has been president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for the 
past two years and is the only member 
of the exchange to hold that office for two 
consecutive years. 

Study of the post-war problem of 
wheat is important because Canada’s 
enormous stocks of wheat will sooner or 
later have to be disposed of. He said: 
“It is urgent because failure on the part 
of Canada’s representatives at the peace 
conference to grasp fully the significance 
of the effect of any suggested peace 
terms on the future of wheat may delay 
seriously Canada’s return to her right- 
ful place in the wheat markets of the 
world. 

“Let us clearly understand at the out- 
set that no plans for the settlement of the 
wheat problem can leave out of calcu- 











lation the rights of the United States, 
Australia and Argentina. If the right 
solution is found no favored treatment 
need be sought or granted,” he asserted. 

Canada should be prepared to offer 
her high quality surplus, whatever it may 
then be, for shipment as quickly as pos- 
sible to every corner of continental Eu- 
rope. Thereafter the operation of na- 
tural democratic mental processes will 
induce growers to quit growing wheat 
on unsuitable land and revert to the 
production of other commodities for 
which their land is more suited, he sug- 
gested. 

“The fact may as well be faced now 
as ever,” he said, “that unless Canadians 
are prepared to pay out good Canadian 
dollars for the purchase of commodities 
or manufactured goods produced in con- 
tinental Europe there will be no sup- 
ply of Canadian dollars in continental 
Europe to pay for Canadian wheat. 

“Therefore the first objectives should 
be to secure the abolition of all tariffs, 
embargoes, quotas, against Canadian 
wheat and also subsidies to native grow- 
ers of wheat,” Mr. Mathieson continued. 
“In other words, establish wheat as a free- 
trade commodity in Europe at least.” 
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KANSAS CITY FEED MEN IN 
FIRST MEETING OF FALL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Feed Club of 
Kansas City held its first meeting of 
the fall season at Indian Hills Country 
Club Sept. 9, with 60 members attending. 

John Goodman, former open and ama- 
teur golf champion of the United States, 
and now associated with United Mineral 
Products Co., Omaha, beat the feed club’s 
champion Fred Schindler one up, posting 
a 73 to turn the trick. 

Among the visitors at the meeting were 
Tom Owens, new Borden representative 
in Kansas City; C. C. Blauw, Cerophyl 
Laboratories, Inc; Wesby R. Parker, 
head of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. office 
in Kansas City; Earl C. McSpadden, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co; George P. Ut- 
ter, Larabee’s representative in St. Louis; 
T. A. O’Sullivan, head of the grain de- 
partment for Kansas Flour Mills Co; 
Earl Corey, Commodity Credit Corp; 
George Harbin, traffic manager, W. J. 
Small Sales Co; John Lerch, head of the 
feed department for Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., and Richard Mayer, in charge of 
millfeed for Thomas Page Mill Co., 
Topeka. 

A new hat, draw prize for the evening, 
went to Maurice Johnson, representa- 
tive of Tue*Nortuwestern Miter and 
FEEpDsTUFFs. 








OKLAHOMA City, OKLA—In honor of 
wheat, major crop of northwestern Okla- 
homa, the town of Okeene inaugurated 
its first Whea-Esta in a two-day celebra- 
tion Sept. 9-10. To emphasize the pur- 
pose of the “fiesta of wheat,” streets 


“ were decorated with 
Fiesta shocks of the grain and 


citizens were attired in 
of Wheat overalls and straw hats. 
A wheat judging contest, in which 10 
samples of various grades and varieties 
of wheat were displayed was a feature of 
the celebration as was the crowning of a 
Whea-Esta queen. Crop and farm spe- 
cialists from the state board of agriculture 
and from the A & M College of Still- 
water were guest speakers. 
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Milwaukee Sentinel Photo 


Miss Ann Roth, associated with Roth’s 
Home Bakery, Milwaukee, was selected 
“Miss Energy” to represent Wisconsin at 
the national contest which will be a fea- 
ture of the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association in Boston, 
Oct. 12-15. 

The state contest was a highlight of the 
Wisconsin Master Bakers Association an- 
nual convention in Milwaukee, Sept. 8-10. 
Fifty-eight young women, salespeople in 
retail bake shops throughout the state, 
participated in the event. 
Miss Energy featured the annual conven- 


Coronation of 


tion banquet Tuesday evening, Sept. 9, 
at which time the queen’s court of honor 
was also presented. The “court of honor” 
included Erika Krumbiegel, Art’s Pastry 
Shop, Milwaukee; Louise Yonders, Rit- 
ter Bakery, Kenosha; Marian Eckhart, 
Mary Vaschuk and Francis Kwitkowski, 
all of the Omar retail store, Milwaukee. 





13,000,000 BUSHELS 
Of Terminal Space 
Remain in Northwest 


MinneEApoutis, Minn.—Grain terminals 
and mills at Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth 
and Superior have 13,734,845 bus of empty 
space remaining of their 141,070,300-bu 
capacity, the special grain committee, 
headed by E. J. Grimes, reported on 
Sept. 10. A week earlier empty space 
totaled 15,180,329 bus. 

These figures include no allowances for 
necessary working space nor for par- 
tially filled bins which can be used only 
for storing grain of the same class and 
grade. 

Country elevators in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Montana have 38,821,199 bus 
of space remaining of a 268,916,612-bu 
capacity, the committee reported. 

——-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LAND USED FOR AGRICULTURE 

About 85% of the land in the United 
States is defined as “used for agricul- 
ture.” The Agriculture Department esti- 
mates that 85% of all game hunting is 
done on agricultural lands, and 70% of 
the wild fur crop is taken on them.— 


Pathfinder. 
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FLOUR SALES VOLUME DOWN AFTER 
RECENT HEAVY BUYING 


—_—~<_. 
Spring Wheat Millers Reportedly Have More Flour on Books 
Than at Any Like Period in Recent Years—Brisk 
Baker Demand at Buffalo 


Following the recent heavy buying pe- 
riod, there was a let-up in flour sales 
activity during the past week with the 
trade in general fairly well covered. 
Northwestern mills reported total book- 
ings to 82% of capacity, compared with 

220% a week earlier 

and 31% a year ago. 

Southwestern mills 

sold to 77% of ca- 

pacity, compared 

with 938% a week 
earlier and 15% a year ago. Buffalo 
trade continued in “good volume.” 

Spring wheat mills probably have more 
flour on their books now than at any 
like period in a number of years. Buy- 
ers, consequently, feel that there is no 
object in adding to their holdings on a 
continually advancing market and so 
have dropped out of the market. 

Only note of interest in the Northwest 
was inquiry for prices from a big eastern 
baking company for 100,000 bbls, ship- 
ment January to June of next year. 
Latest report is that the company will 
not buy at this time. 

Demand from bakers was exception- 
ally brisk at Buffalo, with smaller units 
being particularly well represented. Many 
of them had been awaiting a break in 
the market, but with consumer buying 
showing a steadily increasing ratio they 
were forced to come into the market. 

PRICES 

Buffalo standard grades advanced 
about 5¢ bbl, while patents in the North- 
west and the Southwest were down 
5@10e. 

CLEARS 

Spring wheat clears are still very scarce 
and strong in price. Northwest millers 
say they probably could get any reason- 
able price they cared to ask, if they had 
any to move for quick shipment. First 
clears continued firm and scarce at Buf- 
falo. 

Clears are selling in good volume in 
the Southwest with prices firm. 


EXPORTS 


Sales of 5,000 tons of flour for October 
shipment to Hongkong out of Puget 
Sound featured the news in the Pacific 
Northwest during the week. Sale price 
was reported at $4.45, f.o.b., and was 
made to an importer for account of the 
British Purchasing Commission.  Al- 
though Shanghai and Philippine buyers 
have made inquiries, no further sales are 
expected at the moment. 

Foreign trade picked up at Buffalo, 
while the export business was very light 
in the Southwest, because of the heavy 
competition from milled in bond flour. 


MILLFEED 


Market has turned easier during the 
past few days. Eastern buyers seem to 
have bought more than enough for imme- 
diate needs and some reselling in transit 
was reported. Midwestern mixers con- 
tinue to show little interest in the offer- 
ings and buy very sparingly. 

PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorrHwesTErN 


Mitier that they produced 1,468,441 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,267,816 the previous week and 1,432,- 
000 bbls the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two and three years ago the week’s 
production was 1,854,833 and 1,500,275 
bbls, respectively. 

Southwest production registered an in- 
crease of 69,101 bbls during the week, 
while Northwest mills showed a 65,813- 
bbl increase. Buffalo mills reported an 
increase of 39,040 bbls for the week. 
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NO IMMEDIATE MOVEMENT 
OF IMPORTED PASTRY FLOUR 
Vancouver, B. C.—It was practically 
impossible to get a quotation on pastry 
flour here during the past week follow- 
ing the action of the Canadian Wheat 
Board in announcing that permits would 
be granted in certain cases to import 
soft wheat from the U. S. Pacific North- 
west. 


Decision of the Wheat Board to allow 
bakers and manufacturers to bring in 
limited amounts of American flour was 
said to be based on the fact that soft 
wheat flour is essential to certain in- 
dustries and unless the import was per- 
mitted these plants would suffer. Fur- 
ther it was explained that the Ontario 
pastry crop this year is very short and 
the price is substantially higher than 
the American grinds. 

It was made very clear, however, that 
none of this American flour will be of- 
fered to the public, and Wheat Board in- 
spectors will make a close check of the 
situation to prevent bootlegging. The im- 
port of American flour into this port 
ceased early in the year and the stocks 
on hand then have been reduced to al- 
most nothing. For a long time a con- 
siderable quantity of American wheat 
was imported here and ground in a local 
mill. However this mill has since ceased 
operations and has been dismantled. 

Early this month Ontario pastry flour 
was quoted to the trade here at $7.25@ 
7.65, which is nearly a dollar a barrel 
above the prevailing American quota- 
tions. Immediately after the announce- 
ment that American flour would be al- 
lowed to come in again, dealers with- 
drew quotations on Ontario grinds. 


<> 
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FEED PRICES REGISTER OUTSTANDING 
ADVANCES DURING WEEK 
——<>——_ 

General Demand Stimulated by Official Government Announce- 
ment of Proposed Farm Program Calling for Greatly 
Increased Production of Products of the Feed Lot 


Feed prices registered outstanding ad- 
vances during the week, influenced by an 
official government announcement of a 
proposed farm production campaign de- 
signed to greatly increase the output 
of products of the feed lot. Demand 
for feeds for both spot and 
deferred shipment expand- 
ed to heavy proportions 
and greatly exceeded the 
domestic supplies available 
for ready distribution. 

Price advances were un- 
usually sharp and covered every class 
of by-product and commercial feeds. A 
further gain of 11 points in the index 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices for the 
country as a whole was registered during 
the week, standing at 158.9, compared 
with 147.6 the previous week and 105 
a year ago. 

At Minneapolis handlers wanted more 
millfeed than was available as offerings 
for prompt shipment were extremely 
light and mills were not willing to offer 
the deferred very freely either. Demand 
from eastern marketing centers continued 
the most active but in addition a some- 
what better inquiry was also noted from 
near-by feeding areas. Because of the 
limited offerings available at Minneapolis 
and the better demand from the near-by 
territory, f.o.b. Minneapolis prices tended 
to narrow from their usual discounts 
under Chicago. 

Prices made substantial advances at 
Chicago. Local buying interest was re- 
ported mainly on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
but eastern demand continued active and 
large volumes moved to that territory. 
The continuation of an active eastern 
demand for bran and shorts also was the 





principal factor which advanced the Kan- 
sas City market, augmented by a ma- 
terially increased call from central west- 
ern jobbers and mixed feed manufactur- 
ers following the food program an- 
nouncement. Both near-by and future 
shipments were in demand. The wheat 
feed situation at Buffalo was very firm, 
with almost daily advances in prices. A 
continued active demand both for near- 
by and future shipments, together with 
light offerings from local and western 
mills, were the principal strengthening 
influences. 

Prices of oil seed cakes and meals shot 
up rapidly, being influenced by broad 
buying interest and sharp gains in the 
soybean market. Because of the feverish 
advance in soybeans, most processors 
withdrew their meal offerings entirely. 
Resellers, however, had occasional lots 
to sell. Linseed meal prices also showed 
substantial gains, with offerings large but 
demand active. Shipping directions on 
maturing contracts were being very 
promptly received and the large current 
output continued to move steadily into 
consumptive and distributing channels. 
According to trade reports, it is likely 
that Minneapolis crushers will soon limit 
their offerings to 34% protein meal, as 
old crop flaxseed is gradually being 
cleaned up and crushings from the 1941 
seed will likely produce meal with around 
36% protein content. 

Gluten feed and meal prices were very 
firm with a general early advance of $2 
ton in meal and another advance of $1 
ton in both feed and meal on Sept. 9. 


Some producers were reported sold up . 


and out of the market, but resellers have 
plentiful supplies which were being of- 
fered rather freely at the higher levels. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
HALT LONG CLIMB 


—<>— 

Prices Take Nose Dive 35@90c in Trading 
Sept. 15—Strong Trend Shown 
Earlier in Week 

After a long and almost uninterrupted 
climb for several weeks, millfeed futures 
took a spill with the trading of Sept. 15, 
bran and shorts losing by 35@90c. Mills 
were eager to sell their feed and buyers 
were beginning to back away from all 
ingredients after the 
large scale advances 
of last week. 

The market was 
strong earlier dur- 
ing the week, re- 
flecting strength in grain which regained 
losses previously influenced by talk out 
of Washington in reference to checking 
advancing prices. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 15: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds, 
September ......... 31.50 31.75 32.50 
QOUEOE cccsccccsece 31.50 31.40 31.65 
November ........+- 31.50 31.25 31.50 
December ......... 31.50 31.25 31.50 
TARUBTY cecccccvcace 31.50 31.35 31.65 
February .......... 31.65 31.50 31.80 


All quotations bid. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 


the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 15: 


Bran Shorts 
September ..cccccccccscccccs 28.65 29.50 
OOWROP cv scccdcccccccccocves 28.15 29.15 
NOVOMbDEr ....cceccccsccscce 28.05 29.15 
DOCOTROP cocccccccccvcescee 28.05 29.05 
SONUATY cccccceccvecccsecces 28.10 29.05 
February .ccccccccccceccece 28.20 29.15 


All quotations bid. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Five-Day Week to Be 
Extended by A & P 


The five-day, 48-hour work week, tried 
in the New York metropolitan area as an 
experiment, for the past two months, 
will be extended throughout the entire 
organization, as soon as possible, it is 
announced by John A. Hartford, presi- 
dent of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. Wages continue as they were 
for the six-day work week, and the 
company feels that good working con- 
ditions and low prices to the customer 
can and do go hand in hand through 
the new policy. Stores will continue to 
serve consumers six days a week al- 
though the employees will only work five, 
thus enjoying the shortest general work- 
ing hours in the industry. 
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Food Industry to Market 
Defense Stamps 


Bringing defense savings stamps as 
near as the corner grocery store, the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
and allied organizations launched a pro- 
gram calling for more than 350,000 re- 
tail food stores to handle the sale of 
stamps in 10c, 25c, 50c and $1 denomina- 
tions. 

Sixty thousand food trucks were used 
for quick distribution of defense savings 
stamps posters to more than 500,000 re- 
tail grocers throughout the United States 
under a plan formulated by the National 
Food Distributors Association. 

Members of the organization dis 
tributed the posters as part of their con- 
tribution to “Retailers for Defense 





Week,” when stores throughout the coun- 
try placed defense savings stamps on sale. 
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September 17, 1941 


WHEAT PRICES AGAIN 
SHOW UPWARD TREND 


Markets Strong in Spite of Bearish Crop 
Estimates—Mills Good 
Buyers 

Wheat prices reached new high levels 
since the midsummer of 1937 during the 
past week and closed fully lc higher 
for the period. The strength in wheat 
prices, according to trade interpretations, 
was in the face of the government crop 

report which _ in- 

creased the estimate 

of spring wheat yield 

and forecast the sec- 

ond largest crop of 

all wheat record. 
Other contributing factors were liberal 
buying of futures by mills and the ab- 
sence of important hedging against cash 
wheat purchases in the country and at 
terminal markets. 

Winnipeg wheat futures prices failed 
to follow the wide fluctuations in south- 
em markets and local coarse grains. 
Trading generally was brisk and a large 
volume of wheat changed hands at times, 
with houses, usually representing United 
States interests, the best buyers. Mills 
made fair purchases.and, other support, 
while scattered, came from _ several 
sources. Export business in Canadian 
wheat was confined to a cargo of Mani- 
tobas for the Irish Free State. It was 
not indicated whether this was export 
from a Canadian or United States port. 
Winnipeg futures prices ended the week 
only fractionally higher. 

Weather in the spring wheat belt was 
unfavorable for threshing and further 
damage resulted from rains in north- 
western Minnesota and North Dakota. 
Conditions at the first of September, 
however, indicated a crop of about 7,- 
000,000 bus larger than was in prospect 
& month earlier. 

Rainfall in the winter wheat belt was 
decidedly favorable for preparation of 
seed beds and this work made good prog- 
tess. In Kansas, the soil is in the best 
condition in years and seeding has be- 
gun in most of the western half of the 
state. Some wheat was also sown in 
northern portions of the central part of 
the belt. 

Canadian wheat production in 1941 
was placed at 306,459,000 bus. Spring 
wheat production in the Canadian prairie 
provinces was placed at 286,000,000 bus 
compared with 525,000,000 bus harvested 
in 1940, The spring wheat estimates for 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan include 4,- 
200,000 bus of durum wheat. Early in- 
Spections show as large a percentage of 
No. 1 and No. 2 grades as during the 
past two years. Some lowering of the 
grades, however, is feared if rains con- 
tinue through harvest. Cutting was 
nearly completed in Manitoba; about 
9% finished in Saskatchewan, and 80% 
in Alberta. 

European weather improved during the 
week and harvesting made rapid progress. 
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TENMARQ, CLARKAN TOPS IN 
WHEAT COMPETITION 


Tenmarq wheat won four of the 
five places in the hard wheat quality 
Class at the Kansas Free Fair this 
year. Clarkan wheat won the soft 
Winter wheat prizes for all three 
Places. 
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Recent wet weather, however, caused 
considerable losses and many samples are 
weather stained and high in moisture. 
Preparations for fall seeding commenced 
and with moisture abundant, crops are 
expected to obtain a good start. Scar- 
city of fertilizer, however, is reported in 
the Balkan countries. Wheat fields re- 
ported above average in Russia, but the 
harvest will be reduced by the war losses. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON BREAKS SHARPLY, 
THEN HAS FIRMER TREND 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 6.97 as 
compared with 4.15 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.22 as compared with 10.25 a 
year ago. 





¥ ¥ 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton markets 
broke sharply following the statement 
by Secretary Morgenthau that surpluses 
would not be withheld when prices 
threatened to get out of hand. Specula- 
tive interests liquidated their holdings 
but reduced values brought mill and 
trade buying and later reactions to gov- 
ernment policy brought the feeling that 
commodity surpluses would be sold to 
fill a demand but not to depress price 
levels. The President’s speech gave later 
strength to all agricultural products. 
Poor weather outlook, including bad 
storm warnings for the cotton belt, was 
another bullish factor and the week 
closed at decidedly firmer levels. 

Future burlap quotations declined, but 
although inquiry was active offerings 
were almost non-existent. With the high 
replacement costs sellers are afraid to 
dispose of their small stocks, and the 
trade is hoping Calcutta levels will ad- 
just themselves to the maximum prices 
fixed by the O.P.A. Additional ships 
with burlap cargoes have been scheduled 
for late September and early October 
sailing and they will bring the shipments 
to larger figures than have existed for 
some time past. Consumption during 
August was slightly below normal, al- 
though for the first eight months of this 
year the figure is above last year. 
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Importance of Super 
Market Sales Told 


Super markets—food stores with annual 
sales of $100,000 or more—accounted for 
261/,% of all grocery store sales in 1939, 
although they represented but 2.7% of 
the total number of stores, figures re- 
leased by the Bureau of Census disclosed. 

The distribution of stores and sales by 
classes is shown in the following table: 


Total 
-—Stores—, sales (000’s 





No. %o omitted) % 

$300,000 & over 1,447 0.4 $710,397 9.2 

$100,000 & over 10,296 2.7 2,046,237 26.5 

$50,000 & over 33,053 8.5 3,586,449 46.4 
Less than 

$50,000 ..... 354,284 91.5 4,135,304 53.6 

Totals ...... 387,837 100.0 $7,721,753 100.0 


Stores with sales of $100,000 and over 
were divided between chain stores and 
independents as follows: 


Sales (000’s Sales 

Stores omitted) per store 

Chain stores .» 6,915 $1,458,819 $210,964 
Independents ..... 3,381 587,418 173,741 


+ eee++10,296 $2,046,237 $198,741 





Totals ... 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of 


the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 











Previous Sept. 14, Sept. 16, Sept. 17, 

Sept. 13, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

DE. bees cb cee hoseeesads 355,413 289,600 371,576 464,401 369,347 
OMEINE 6c ccensectecesececese 552,865 483,764 509,009 655,926 507,181 
BED we cccdccnverscescesinesé 216,887 177,847 215,388 267,885 220,696 
Central West—Eastern Div. 123,228 115,919 110,527 142,712 112,362 
Western Division .......... 58,963 56,919 62,002 99,261 F 73,134 
GOUERGRTE acescsccconcccccecees 24,834 20,561 28,367 53,198 *102,771 
North Pacific Coast ............ 4136,251 123,206 135,131 171,450 114,784 
WUOREE o6800 rks see cccesvees 1,468,441 1,267,816 1,432,000 1,854,833 1,500,275 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 


tPartly estimated. 


Percentage of activity. 


Crop-year production 








‘ c July 1 to————, 
Sept. 16, Sept. 17, Sept. 13, Sept. 14, 
1939 1938 1941 1940 

69 55 3,109,554 3,207,541 
96 71 5,528,942 5,167,343 
90 74 2,070,318 2,106,082 
83 66 1,356,292 1,336,204 
84 44 565,877 674,558 
93 84 239,798 299,353 
77 74 1,325,448 1,463,359 
85 66 14,196,229 14,254,440 





Sept. 13, Previous Sept. 14, 
1941 week 1940 
Northwest ....... 63 51 65 
Southwest ....... 78 68 72 
WOUND ic cvccrvces 73 60 73 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 70 65 67 
Western Div. .. 50 48 53 
Southeast ....... 65 54 62 
N. Pacific Coast.. 66 60 63 
DOtHls .cccevs 70 60 67 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 7-138 .....0. 415,500 304,046 73 
Previous week 415,500 281,562 68 
FOO? O80 co0cc0+ 415,500 287,488 69 
Two years ago... 397,200 354,188 89 
Five-year Average ......cescccseees 71 
Ten-year Average ......cccccsveses 71 
Kansas City 
Sept. T-28 ..cccce 180,000 158,967 88 
Previous week 180,000 124,949 69 
Year ago ....... 180,000 137,165 76 
Two years ago... 175,200 186,909 107 
Five-year A@VCrage ......cescccccsees 84 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...ccrcccccccccee 83 
Wichita 
Sept. 7-13 .....0. 56,700 47,398 84 
Previous week 56,700 34,588 61 
Year ago ....... 56,700 41,541 73 
Two years ago... 56,700 58,200 103 
Salina 
Sept. 7-13 ....... 56,100 42,454 76 
Previous week 56,100 42,665 76 
YVOGQr G80 ceccces 56,100 42,815 76 
Two years ago... 56,100 56,629 101 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 7-13 ....... 130,800 80,607 62 

Previous week 130,800 73,736 56 

Year a0 ...cces 141,600 67,172 47 

Two years ago... 143,700 110,692 75 

Five-year average 67 

Ten-year average 69 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 7-13 ....%.. 74,600 $55,644 75 

Previous week 74,600 49,470 66 

Year OO .ccceoes 74,600 67,959 91 

Two years ago... 69,600 60,758 81 

Five-year AVeCrTAge ..... cece eerevnee 74 

Ten-year AVETAGE .....ceersevevese 69 

t+tEstimated. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bent. T+138 ..ccees 294,600 216,887 73 

Previous week 294,600 177,847 60 

Year ago ....... 289,800 215,388 73 

Two years ago... 296,900 267,885 90 

Five-year average 79 

Ten-year average 83 





THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 7-13 ....... 389,550 215,283 55 
Previous week 389,550 175,752 45 
eer 389,550 226,590 58 
Two years ago... 409,650 294,216 70 
dine ae he Bn. Eee ee 53 
SOR-FORF QVOTERS 6.0000 ssecccsecees 55 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Met. FeES cccoves 179,100 140,130 78 
Previous week 179,100 113,848 64 
Year , BBO wsvceee 180,900 144,986 80 
Two years ago... 258,900 170,185 66 
Five-year average ......-ceccsceees 62 
TOMN-YOAr AVETAGE 2... .cccccscccees 56 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Ment, Tok8. caccices 176,820 123,228 70 
Previous week 176,820 115,919 65 
SOMP BOO oescavc 165,120 110,527 67 
Two years ago... 170,320 142,712 83 
PUVOCFOGP DVOTERS coc cceccvvccecses 69 
DOR-VORF GVGPEGS 20.0kveevscevesese 70 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

A eee 117,600 58,963 50 

Previous week 117,600 56,919 48 

YOGE GOO acvccee 117,600 62,002 53 

Two years ago... 117,600 99,261 84 

Five-year A@VerTage ....esseccccseees §1 

TOR=FOGE GVOUMNG 60500 bcc iesccsces 59 
THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. T-13 .c.cece 37,800 24,834 65 
Previous week 37,800 20,561 54 
Year ago .....6. 45,300 28,367 62 
Two years ago... 57,000 53,198 93 
Five-year A@VCrage ........eeeeeeeee 71 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....ccceeeeveeees 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, 


c—Northwest—, 


-— _Buffalo—, -—Combined—. 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Sept. 7-13 ....+. 25,656 262,467 13,613 122,500 8,133 47,402 463,975 
Previous week .. 22,627 11,026 6,669 40,322 

Two weeks ago.. 24,891 12,578 7,525 44,989 

1940 .ncccccceee 23,735 242,132 13,646 120,997 8,077 79,078 45,458 442,207 
1939 veweseces 29,860 254,725 18,164 130,762 10,046 82,805 58,070 468,292 
1903S .wcccees oe 23,387 246,155 14,562 129,664 8,276 85,735 46,241 461,554 
2987 wcccccscces “34,088 263,544 13,376 114,728 8,824 82,168 46,229 460,440 
Five-yr. average 25,333 253,805 14,672 123,730 8,671 81,759 48,676 459,294 
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SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE REVIEWS 
PART IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


—_—_~<—- 


Supply, Price and Labor Problems Analyzed at Annual Convention 
Being Held in Philadelphia Sept. 14-18—William H. 
Albers, President, Reviews Year’s Progress 


Puiapetruia, Pa.—A consideration of 
problems incidental to the defense pro- 
gram featured the opening sessions of 
the Super Market Institute, meeting here 
in annual convention, Sept. 14-18. Early 
registrations were far in excess of those 
of previous years. 

Among the subjects considered in early 
discussions were: Securing and schedul- 
ing arrival of adequate supplies of mer- 
chandise with discussion led by Maurice 
Warshaw, of Grand Central Markets, 
Salt Lake City; the outlook of govern- 
ment control of food prices, F. E. Zeuch, 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago; mer- 
chandising pricing and consumer reaction 
during a rising market, Hess Kline, 
Union Premier Food Stores, Philadel- 
phia; labor supply and wage problems, 
led by Sidney Rabinovitz, Economy Gro- 
cery Stores Corp., Boston; the outlook 
for super market expansion during the 
coming year, S. N. Goldman, Stand Food 
Stores, Oklahoma City, and taxes and 
profits in the coming year by Harold 
Bur, Albers Super Markets, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati. 

This year, more than ever, said Wil- 
liam H. Albers, reviewing the term of 
his presidency of the institute, the in- 
dustry has an opportunity to appraise 
the progress it has made in the four 
years that have passed since the institute 
was born. Starting out as an industry 
which other branches of the food industry 
refused to recognize, it has now reached 
a position, he said, where it enjoys the 
confidence and respect of the entire food 
world. 

“To do this,” said Mr. Albers, “the 
field of retailing must enlarge its scope 
to include the whole world before laying 
its plans. We, in the industry, must 
meet to discuss our common problems; 
we must also get together to pledge 
ourselves to whatever duties the country 
may have for us to perform. We must 
decide on ways of co-operation; we must 
show that, in a time for sacrifices, the 
super market industry is not remiss. 

“In early days, super markets were 
looked upon as rabid price-cutters, as 


destroyers of competition. Today it is 
the super market industry that has taken 
the leadership to get all branches of in- 
dustry to follow creed of live and let live 
by establishing rules of competition 
which have been accepted by forward- 
looking operators. 

“It is time for us to tell both those 
who buy from us and those from whom 
we buy what we do in our own interests 
that is also in their interests and beyond 
that in the interests of the community 
as a whole. 

“This has been accomplished only be- 
cause, early in our history, we set out 
to build up a fundamental creed of live 
and let live.” 

M. M. Zimmerman, executive secretary 
of the institute, declaring that self- 
service is the order of the day, said that 
according to the first census report ever 
made on super markets and self-service 
food stores, it accounted for a total vol- 
ume of $2,227,089,000, or 28.8% of the 
nation’s food business during 1939. Of 
this total, $1,380,544,000 represented the 
food volume of 6,221 super markets—an 
average of over $220,000 annual volume 
for each market in this classification. 

Today, figures compiled by Super Mar- 
ket Merchandising show that the number 
of super markets has increased since that 
time. In September, 1941, there were 
8,724 super markets in the country—an 
increase over September, 1940, of 1,071. 

Convention speakers intimated that the 
meeting in Philadelphia marked the com- 
pletion of an expansion program which 
had carried the organization from a 
modest beginning to the point where it 
now served as a national link for super- 
market operators from coast to coast. 

Organized at a meeting at the Hotel 
Astor in New York five years ago this 
month the institute quickly caught on 
with operators in many sections of the 
country. 

At the organization meeting, William 
H. Albers, of Cincinnati, best known 
to the food trade up to that time as a 
Kroger executive, but a relatively new 
entry into the super market field under 
his own name, was selected as president 





* MILLER SWEARS 


IN HOME GUARDS © 








Lee D. Turner (right), of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Ogden, a World 
War veteran, is active in the formation of the home guards at Ogden defense 


center. 


Mr. Turner is shown here swearing in (left to right) J. E. Burroughs, 


former sergeant in the National Guard; Gilbert Britton and J. H. Huss, former 
infantryman in the United States Army. 


of the new group, and has held that po- 
sition since. 

The institute really hit its stride with 
its fourth annual meeting in Kansas 
City last year, when comprehensive na- 
tional representation for the organiza- 
tion was assured. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Army Food Purchases 
Announced 


Purchase by the Quartermaster Corps 
of 27,237,944 lbs of food and 9,000,000 
cans comprising 1,500,000 Type “C” field 
rations for the army has been announced 
by the War Department. Cost of the 
food is announced as being approximate- 
ly $1,610,000, while the field rations are 
costing about $885,000 to make a total 
of approximately $2,495,000. Contracts 
were awarded through the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot. 

The food purchases included the quar- 
terly flour purchase for the entire army, 
which amounts to 20,000,134 Ibs. Other 
food items include: 1,247,112 Ibs of dry, 
salt-cured bacon in 12-lb rectangular 
cans; 700,000 lbs of smoked bacon, 922,- 
243 lbs of smoked ham, and 4,368,455 lbs 
of milk products for cooking and other 
purposes. The milk procurement includes 
4,413,744 cans of evaporated milk. 

The 1,500,000 Type “C” rations will be 
used mostly in the southern army maneu- 
vers. One day’s ration for one soldier 
consists of six cans, and the food may 
be eaten cold or may be heated if facili- 
ties are available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


News From Australia 


A letter from Walter C. Madgwick, 
who visited in the United States just 
prior to the outbreak of the present 
World War and made many fast friends 
in the milling industry, advises that he 
has lost two important men of his staff, 
one to the army and the other to the air 
service. Mr. Madgwick is in charge of 
milling operations for Gillespie Bros., 
Pty., Ltd, of Sydney, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia, and for the past several months 
has been engaged in reflowing and re- 
habilitating the company’s outlying mills. 
One of the young men who has gone into 
the service of his country is Mr. Madg- 
wick’s son-in-law and chief assistant. 
He is Percy Chater, and he is with the 
army; the other, now in the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force, is Claude A. Martin, 
who was formerly first assistant to Mr. 
Chater. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. E. Heinzerling Dead 


J. E. Heinzerling, for many years su- 
perintendent at the plant of the States- 
ville (N. C.) Flour Mills Co., died Aug. 
17 after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Heinzerling, who was well along in 
years, had always been an actively in- 
terested member of the Association of 
Operative Millers, attending virtually all 
yearly conventions. He was one of the 
first millers to see the value of air con- 
ditioning to milling operations, and the 
Statesville plant was equipped with such 
a system a number of years ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ARKANSAS BAKERY BURNS 

Fire destroyed huge quantities of flour 
and unroofed the main plant of the 
Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff, on the 
morning of Sept. 7. 
damage will total $20,000, but most of 
the machinery on the ground floor was 
not seriously damaged. 











Officials said the 
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SOUTHERN MIXERS TO 
MEET IN NOVEMBER 


Annual Convention Again Will Be Held on 
University Campus, This Time at 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Atitanta, Ga.—The annual convention 
of the Southern Mixed Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association will be held at Gaines- 
ville, Fla., Nov. 6-8 on the campus of 
the University of Florida, according to 
an announcement by A. T. Pennington, 
southern sales manager of Allied Mills, 
Inc., Atlanta, president of the association. 
Program plans have not been completed, 
Mr. Pennington said, but will be in line 
with the convention held last year at 
Athens, Ga., the feed manufacturers co- 
operating with the Florida College of 
Agriculture officials who will be co- 
sponsors of the meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RETAIL GROCERS WEEK 
TO EMPHASIZE DEFENSE 


New York, N. Y.—The program for 
the celebration of National Retail Gro- 
ers Week, Oct. 20-25, as announced by 
Herbert H. Sack, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
sponsors of the affair, calls for an em- 
phasis upon National Defense and the 
important part that the food industry 
plays in building health and preserving 
morale both of the armed forces and the 
civilian population. 





It will combine newspaper publicity, 
radio programs on coast-to-coast hook- 
ups, national magazine articles by the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
and practically every one of the food 
processors and merchandisers, as well as 
by local associations and allied groups. 

“The success of the campaign, not only 
from a merchandising and sales stand- 
point but for the purpose of demon- 
strating the importance of the grocer in 
National Defense, depends entirely upon 
the local associations and the 350,000 in- 
dependent store owners,” Mr. Sack said 
“Unless they tie in with this program 
and give every phase of it their earnest 
support, the industry’s effort will have 
been lost and their own personal bene- 
fits will be but little.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





ALL DIRECTORS RE-ELECTED 
BY CLEARING ASSOCIATION 
Winnirec, Man.—All directors of the 
Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
Clearing Association, Ltd., were re-elect- 
ed to office for 1941-42 at the annual 
meeting held last week. The president 
and vice president will be named at the 
first meeting of the directors. The direc- 
tors are: W. J. Dowler, C. E. Eggleston, 
C. E. Huntting, S. T. Smith, S. A. Searle, 
W. T. Kerr, R. W. Milner, C. C. Fields, 
and John B. Richardson. Frank O. low- 
ler is manager and acting secretary- 
treasurer and Thomas Brodie is assis- 
tant manager. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Fewer Jobless 


Unemployment fell 1,395,000 in May 
to 8,962,000 persons, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
A statement released by the conference 
board declared that the May total was 
the lowest since September, 1930. In 
May, 1940, 8,735,000 persons were unem- 
ployed. 
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vo #COMmander-Larabee Vitalized Flour will help you build up a steady, de- 
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A Primer for Bakers— 
Number Five of a Series 


is for YQ1SiN 


Raisins are dried grapes. They are 
sweet-tasting, and rich in food value. 
Raisins are often added to bread to 
sive it extra flavor and goodness. 
They are a rich source of dextrose 
and minerals. _ 





Like the raisin, natural wheat has its own distinctive, pleasing flavor. Most of this 


favor is stored in the wheat germ, removed in the usual processes of milling. 


Commander-Larabee’s exclusive process for milling Vitalized Flour makes it possible to 
tetain the wheat germ, with all its satisfying flavor and important vitamins and minerals. 


Bread baked with Vitalized Flour is readily identified by its tempting flavor 


pendable flow of business. It is available in any grade of patent flour— 








ask your Commander-Larabee representative for complete details. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A Plan of Operation 
° 


William H. Albers, president of the 
Super Market Institute, has proposed a 
plan of operation for super markets 
which contain one or two principles that 
might well be considered carefully by 
independent wholesale operators who sell 
under private brands. Two of the prin- 
ciples are: 

“Do not use display or other methods 
to give private brands preferred treat- 
ment.” 

“Base retail price of all brands on 
honest cost of manufacture, distribution 
and promotion, and do not price a con- 
trolled or private brand lower than a 
nationally advertised brand unless the 
price difference is justified by actual dif- 
ference in cost.” 

Independent distributors who try to 
force the sale of private brands over 
those of manufacturers, regardless of 
cost factors, are definitely inviting trou- 
ble. Merely to establish a private brand, 
even though it may not yield a profit, 
certainly can have no permanent value. 

If many distributors studied their pri- 
vate brands on an honest cost basis they 
might find that they would be better off 
pushing manufacturers’ brands, which 
frequently can be purchased just as 
cheaply as can products for private 
brands, and have the added advantage 
of the manufacturers’ responsibility back 
of them. 


Sensible Flour Buying 
° 


Wholesale flour distributors realize 
that good buying is just as essential in 
their successful _ selling. 
Unfortunately, however, the interpreta- 
tion of good buying varies widely. Some 
operators still think that the best way 
to buy flour is to wait until they feel 
that the market is at a low point, and 
then buy about as much as mills will 
let them have. 


businesses as 


Analysis of the last 10 years would 
show, however, that buyers who have 
bought more closely for their immediate 
needs have fared much better than those 
who elected to gamble on their judgment 
of the market« This was graphically de- 
scribed as follows in a recent issue of 
“Studies for Flour Salesmen,” issued by 
the Millers National Federation: 

“No man or group of men can foresee 
the future price trend of wheat. Lead- 
ing milling and grain companies, with 
the finest grain executives in the coun- 
try, make it a principle not to go long 
or short on wheat. It is generally rec- 
ognized that, for the last 10 years, the 
flour buyers who have stayed closest to 
the shore have been the smartest. Cer- 
tainly, with the government in the grain 
business on an unprecedented scale, con- 
servatism on the part of buyers of wheat 


and flour is more essential than ever 
before.” 

This is undoubtedly good advice. Fu- 
ture price trends are extremely uncer- 
tain, and while the general tendency in all 
prices is upward, nevertheless this will 
not necessarily be true of wheat and 
flour. 

If, unlikely as it now seems, the war 
should end suddenly, the price reaction 
would undoubtedly be downward. This 
is a good time for flour distributors to 
operate their businesses on a sound, con- 
servative basis, which, of course, applies 
to buying as much as to any other factor. 


Buying for Own Account 
° 


Frequently in this column we have 
pointed out the fact that flour brokers 
who buy for their own account, and 
accept commission fees or other re- 
muneration for such purchases, are vio- 
lating the Robinson-Patman Act. Bear- 
ing out this warning, the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a complaint 
against a food broker in Arkansas charg- 
ing a violation of the act through such 
a practice. 

Even though in some cases purchases 
were made in the name of another firm, 
it is charged that the broker actually 
bought for his own account and received 
brokerage fees on these transactions. 
This obyiously is in violation of the act. 

Flour brokers who may still be buying 
for their own account, and accepting 
brokerage fees on _ such _ transactions, 
should take warning from this complaint. 
As a matter of fact, we have never con- 
sidered this a sound business practice, 
even prior to the Robinson-Patman Act. 
A flour distributor is either a broker or 
a jobber. It is difficult to combine the 
two functions in one business and do 
justice to both. Now there are two ob- 
jections to a flour distributor acting both 
as a broker and a jobber—efficient busi- 
ness practices and violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 


Wholesalers Merchandise 
Vitamins 
° 


For some time flour millers have an- 
nounced that they are manufacturing 
enriched white flour, in which vitamins 
and minerals are at a level recommended 
by leading nutritionists. Commercial 
bakers are also producing enriched bread. 
The government is the principal sponsor 
of this undertaking, describing it as an 
essential in the national defense program, 
and backing it with a considerable pub- 
licity campaign. 

So far as we know, however, it re- 
mained for a leading New York wholesale 
grocer to lead the industry in seeking the 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








co-operation of retail grocers in promot- 
ing enriched flour. Because of the pub- 
licity being placed back of this product, 
and likewise because of the effort being 
put forward by bakers sponsoring en- 
riched bread, there is a definite need for 
some such activity on the part of whole- 
sale flour distributors and their retail 
outlets if they are to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered them. The mills 
are already doing their part through 
producing this type of flour. 

Because retail grocers have direct con- 
tact with the consuming public, they are 
in an ideal position to stress the value 
of enriched flour. Wholesalers, who are 
in closer contact with the producers of 
the product, can best pass on to retailers 
selling data that will help them inform 
the public of its desirability. It is only 
through such co-operation that the en- 
riched flour program can be made suc- 
cessful. 


Super Market Sales 
° 


That large retail grocery store sales, 
whether through super markets or or- 
ganizations of other types, account for a 
marked percentage of the total grocery 
volume in this country is clearly indi- 
cated by the report of the Bureau of the 
Census for 1939. It showed that sales in 
stores or super markets doing $100,000 
or more in volume annually accounted 
for 26.5% of the sales of all grocery 
stores. It is to be noted, however, that 
super markets in the strict sense of the 
word represented only 2.7% of all retail 
grocery outlets. 

Furthermore, if super markets are de- 
fined as those establishments doing $300,- 
000 or more annually, then their sales for 
1939 amounted to 9.2% of the total, and 
numerically they represented only 0.4% 
of the total number of stores. 

The point of this so far as wholesale 
flour distributors are concerned is that 
while super markets and other large re- 
tail grocery establishments admittedly do 
a tremendous volume of business, never- 
theless it is still a minor part of the total, 
both in volume and numerically. There 
are still plenty of desirable outlets 
through which wholesale flour distribu- 
tors may sell their products, and with a 
little practical encouragement they might 
be expanded. 


Concentrate on 


Today's Selling 
re) 


There is scarcely a section, or even a 
community, of the country that today is 
not experiencing increased business’ activ- 
ity because of the national defense pro- 
gram. As time goes on this situation 
will be accentuated. It is true that it 
is only temporary, and sooner or later 


we will have to return to a more normal 
basis of business. 

Naturally, wholesale flour distributors 
and others must look forward to this 
time, and make their plans accordingly. 
However, for the present the task is to 
fit each individual business into the tempo 
of the times. Employment is constantly 
increasing, and more people at work 
means a greater consumption of flour. 

In this situation wholesale flour dis- 
tributors have an excellent opportunity 
to increase their own business. Gene 
Flack, of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co, 
has described today’s possibilities as fol- 
lows: 

“I have no patience with sour-puss 
salesmen who go around talking in pessi- 
mistic and lugubrious tones about the de- 
pression that may come along in 1944 or 
later, after the current defense boom has 
spent its force. No salesman can sell 
if he is paralyzed by fear. It’s our job 
in selling and advertising to get in there 
and pitch. If we do that job well, we 
shall have less to worry about either in 
the future or now.” 

This advice is as applicable to whole- 
sale flour distribution as to any other 
business. There is undoubtedly an op- 
portunity at present to increase sales. 
Worrying about conditions several years 
hence will only prevent the fullest advan- 
tage being taken of today’s conditions 
In fact, the best way to prepare for 
tomorrow is to do the best possible job 
that today offers. 


Chain Stores Increase 
re) 


Retail chain store organizations have 
reached an all-time high of 12,783 con 
cerns, according to the 1941 Chain Store 
Directory recently published by the bro- 
kers’ division of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. This represents 
an increase of approximately 3,000 since 
1939, and the present total number of 
chain outlets, placed at 362,259, is an in- 
crease of nearly 7% since that year. 

Wholesale flour distributors will be it- 
terested in the fact that for the first tim 
since 1936 grocery and meat chains havt 
the greatest number of companies in & 
istence with 2,015. However, this grou) 
does not show the heaviest percentage 
increase in the chain field. We do mt 
believe that this growth reflects any p’™ 
ticularly increased consumer preferentt 
for chain stores, but rather it is the nor 
mal expansion due to improved busine 
conditions and heavier consumer buyitt 

Nevertheless, it indicates that chail 
grocery stores continue to be an imp™ 
tant factor in the retail distribution “ 
flour and other foods. Independent ™ 


tail outlets upon which wholesale flow 
distributors are dependent for their bus’ 
ness need all the help the latter ¢” 
give them. 
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Henry Morgenthau 
Asks for Release 
of Farm Surpluses 


Marked liquidation in grain and soy- 
beans during the week followed a state- 
ment by Secretary of Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau in a Boston address, propos- 
ing two general methods of combating 
inflation: 

1. By curbing demand for commodi- 
ties, by higher taxes, regulation of in- 
stallment credit, and increased savings. 

2. By controlling prices, specifically 
by releasing for consumption surpluses 
of all commodities—particularly farm 
products—“as fast as necessary to pre- 
vent unreasonable price rises.” 

Praising President Roosevelt’s recent 
veto of a bill to impound government 
stocks of cotton and wheat for the “dura- 
tion,” Secretary Morgenthau declared: 
“We ought not to withhold cotton sur- 
pluses, or any other surpluses, from the 
market in times like these.” 

He proposed that Canadian wheat— 
of which he said more than 498,000,000 
bus of surplus are available—be admitted 
in larger volume, as was done recently 
in the case of Cuban, sugar. “It is sheer 
folly from the farmer’s point of view to 
push prices up by creating scarcities in 
times like these,’ he said. 

Later in the week, he advocated that 
there be no import quotas on Canadian 
wheat, thus evoking considerable grain 
trade comment. 

At Chicago, an outburst of selling on 
Sept. 10 caused grain and soybean 
prices to tumble from four-year peak 
levels. Wheat and rye fell more than 
3e, corn and oats more than 2c and soy- 
beans 3144@55%c at the extreme. Sharp 
declines were also observed in other 
markets. 

From Washington, on Sept. 11, the 
secretary announced that Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Board officials had been 
conferring continuously for a week on 
safeguards against inflation, and declared 
he thought consumer purchasing power 
had risen to the point where government- 
held surpluses of agricultural products 
could be released without depressing 
prices or injuring the farmer. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Milling History 
Institute Established 


Mix neapotis, Minn.—Minneapolis now 
has an additional claim to the title of 
‘The Flour City” with the establishment 
here Sept. 9 of the Pillsbury Institute of 
Flour Milling History. 

The institute, according to incorpora- 
tion papers filed at the state capitol, will 
Serve as a medium for gathering and 
recording facts relating to the history 
of flour milling and will make these 
facts available to the public for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The initial work of the institute will 
be to compile the early history of flour 
milling in the United States, especially 
in the Northwest. 

The incorporators are Alfred F. Pills- 
bury, John S. Pillsbury and Philip W. 

bury, prominent in the flour milling 
industry and identified with many civic 
activities. Temporary offices have been 
‘stablished at 125 South Third Street. 

A board of directors composed of per- 
Sons identified with historical organiza- 
tions and educational institutions will be 
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elected Sept. 30 to act in an advisory 
capacity, it was announced. 

In commenting on the plans of the 
institute, Philip W. Pillsbury, president 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., said: 

“We feel it is appropriate that Minne- 
apolis, as America’s greatest flour mill- 
ing center, should have an organization 
devoted to gathering information relat- 
ing to the history of flour milling. 

“The making of flour is so closely in- 
terwoven in the fabric of our economic 
development that today we are likely to 
lose sight of the fact that the very lives 
of the pioneers depended upon the suc- 
cess of the harvest and their ability to 
mill the grain. 

“If, through the work of the institute, 
we are able to gather and piece together 
fragments of the story of flour milling 
in this country, and preserve this infor- 
mation for future generations, we will 
feel that initially our plan has been a 
success. 

“In fact, an important part of our 
plan is to gather pictures and diagrams, 
as well as descriptions of early American 
flour mills and to preserve them for pos- 
terity. To this end we later plan to 
carry out a search for such pictorial and 
descriptive material.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW OFFICE BUILDING 

Denver, Coro.—Standard Brands, Inc., 
will soon be located in their new home 
in Pueblo, Colo. Construction of a new 
warehouse and office building for the firm 
is well under way. The new structure 
will be one story high, 25x100 ft and of 
brick construction. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TAKES OVER NEW-JOB 
Cuicaco, Inr.—R. H. Hommel, Jr., 
took up his new duties as a sales execu- 
tive with the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, on Sept. 15. Mr. Hommel was 
formerly with Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Beardstown, IIl. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HECKER PRODUCTS CORP. 
SHOWS GAIN IN INCOME 


New York, N. Y.—Hecker Products 
Corp. reports a net income of $1,068,546, 
equal to 71c a common share for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1941. This com- 
pares with $801,843, or 52c a share for 
the previous fiscal year. 

The annual statement to stockholders 
also showed a gain by Best Foods, Inc., 
of which Hecker Products Corp. owns 
71% and General Foods Corp. the other 
29%. Hecker Products Corp. propor- 
tion of the earnings of Best Foods, Inc., 
for the year amounted to $1,198,303. 





_ pineal rere een ne RPA RRR CERN RESORT 
WHOLESALE FOOD INDEX 
HIGHEST SINCE 1929 


New York, N. Y.—Wholesale food 
prices in the week ended Sept. 9 
rose sharply to the highest general 
level since Sept. 12, 1929, according 
to the weekly food index compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

The index of 31 basic food com- 
modities jumped to 3.34 from 3.28 in 
the previous week and compared with 
2.31 in the corresponding 1940 week. 

Prices of flour, wheat, corn, rye, 
oats, barley, lard, butter, cheese, cot- 
tonseed oil, hogs, eggs and sheep were 
higher. Sugar, rice and lambs were 
lower. 
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* BEAUTY IN A GRAIN ELEVATOR * 















































An especially fine example of symmetry and harmony of bulk and outline is 
shown in the above reproduction from a photograph of the new elevator recently 


completed by the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. 


The unit is made 


up of 42 bins, which, with interstices and storage space previously in use, gives 


the Goerz company a total storage capacity of 1,700,000 bus. 


Construction of the 


new storage was personally supervised by G. Murray Ross and his brother, 


Paul Ross, principals of the company. 
corner of the flour mill. 
surroundings of the entire property are 


Shown at the left in the picture is a 


As suggested by the trees in the left foreground, the 


parked and always well tended. 





NEW YORK CLUB ENDORSES 
FLOUR SALES CONTRACT 


New York, N. Y.—The first fall meet- 
ing of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors was held in the Board 
of Managers Room of the Produce Ex- 
change Sept. 10. S. R. Strisik, president 
of the association, presided and an- 
nounced that final approval had been 
placed upon the uniform sales contract 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. He said that as soon as 
a few details, such as preparation for 
the issuance of licenses for its use, had 
been completed the contract would be 
available. 

Plans were immediately set in motion 
to get the contract as widely used as 
possible in the New York flour trade. A 
committee will be appointed to direct 
this work, with W. P. Tanner, chairman 
of the board of directors of the National 
‘Association of Flour Distributors, serv- 
ing as its head. 

In an effort to secure a larger attend- 
ance at meetings, particularly at the 
next one when the new contract will be 
explained in greater detail, Mr. Strisik 
suggested that they be held in the eve- 
ning, rather than in the afternoon as has 
heretofore been the practice. It was de- 
cided that this change should be made 
at least for the next meeting. 

William D. Bleier, long a prominent 
member of the association and now en- 
gaged in the baking business at Bridge- 
port, Conn., was elected an honorary 
member in recognition of his service to 
the organization. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E.A. ROWRAY NAMED REPRESENTATIVE 

The Atkinson Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has appointed E. A. Rowray, of 
Iowa City, as its representative in Iowa 
and northern Illinois, 





C. G. VAUPEL JOINS SALES 
DIVISION OF MERCK & CO. 


C. G. Vaupel, formerly chief chemist 
of the Universal Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has joined the general sales divi- 
sion/of Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
chemist, Rahway, N. J. 

He will be engaged in sales and tech- 
nical service on those commodities dis- 
tributed by the general sales division, 
with special emphasis on the distribution 
of vitamins and minerals to the flour, 
cereal and feed industries. 

Mr. Vaupel has been a member of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
for the past 12 years. He is vice chair- 
man of the Lone Star section of the 
chemists’ association. In the past year, 
Mr. Vaupel has been active in a wheat 
improvement program, sponsored by the 
Texas Wheat Improvement Association. 

He is a graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege, where he received his Bachelor of 
Science degree. For the present he will 
make his headquarters at Fort Worth. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAVY WILL RECEIVE BIDS 
ON WHEAT FLOUR TO OCT. 8 
Wasuinctron, D. C.—Sealed bids, in 
duplicate, will be received in the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, until 10 a.m., Oct. 8, for an 
unannounced amount of sacked wheat 
flour to be delivered at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Sewell’s Point, Va. 
———BREAD is 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS TO MEET 
The Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors will hold its annual meeting on 
Sept. 23, when the question of joining 
with the Bakers Courtesy Club for a 
Christmas party will be discussed. For 
the past six years these organizations 
have co-operated in entertaining 100 un- 
derprivileged children. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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(Continued from page 7.) 
San Diego River. 
sion was moved to the present site in 


That is why the mis- 


1774, for the land adjoining the new 
mission could be irrigated with water 
from the San Diego River. 

The guide at the mission assured us 
that the millstones were turned by mule 
power, although the river was only a 
half mile away and could have afforded 
abundant water power. We find cor- 
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WHITE BREAD 


roboration of the guide’s statement in 
California histories, which state that the 
early mills were manipulated by mule 
A shaft attached to the upper 
millstone turned it round and round. 
The lower stone was stationary. Wheat 
flowed from a hopper through a central 
hole in the upper millstone to be fed 
through the grooves to the grinding sur- 
faces between the two stones. 

Methods of harvest were primitive. 


power. 


The workmen used sickles. In order to 
save themselves the trouble of reseeding 
the fields, they cut the heads high 
enough so that part of the grain was 
left to reseed the field with volunteer 
wheat. The grain was thoroughly dried. 
Then it was hauled in wooden-wheeled 
carritas to a pen and thrown inside for 
threshing. From 75 to 100 horses were 
driven into the pen to trample out the 
grain. 





Beaurut sandwiches! The bread has fine 
texture and close grain... of more importance 
is the eating quality you can have with Ceresota, 
Aristos and Heckers flours. The moment these 
famous flours come into your bakery you have 
the feeling of security that comes from confidence 
in their ability to make good bread. 
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Threshing was an easy job. Unlike an 
American, who probably would have gone 
inside the pen and chased the horses 
round and round to trample the grain, 
the Californio gathered a heap of stones, 
Then he sat on the wall in the shade of 
a live oak tree and shouted to the horses 
when they gave evidence of slowing 
Occasionally he reinforced the 
shout by hurling a stone. 


down. 
Winnowing 
was more arduous. Laborers waited un- 
til a good sea breeze blew. Then they 
shoveled the straw and grain against the 
wind. The wind blew back the chaff 
and straw and the grain remained. This 
was stored in a dry place in homespun 
sacks. 

Irrigation proved an early problem. 
The first diversion dam, which turned 
the San Diego River into the fields and 
gardens of the mission, was only a mile 
above the mission. This was not far 
enough upstream to elevate water to the 
mission itself, which stands back a half 
mile from the river. But just above the 
diversion dam was the San Diego canyon, 
which has been cut by the water through 
a rocky gorge. Today an automobile 
road has been cut down the south wall 
of the canyon, but in the days of the 
Franciscans not even a_ horse path 
traversed it. 

The padres thus accomplished the 
building of a dam which, when their lack 
of tools is considered, deserves to rank 
as an engineering feat along with the 
mighty Boulder Dam. They showed that 
they possessed engineering ability of a 
high order, for they built the dam, known 
as the Franciscan Padres Dam, six miles 
above the mission, and then cut a flume 
along the north canyon wall into the 
solid rock. The work all had to be done 
by hand power, except that horses could 
have been used to bring the stones for the 
building of the dam itself. No horse 
power, however, could be used in the 
canyon, for horses could not traverse it. 

The dam is 232 feet long, 8 feet thick 
and 16 feet high, and is of solid rock. 
It is faced on both sides with cement 
made on the site. The dam yet stands, 
although it is broken in several places. 
From the automobile road, it is impos- 
sible to see any traces of the flume on 
the north side of the river. The aqueduct 
was of sun-baked tile, two feet wide and 
a foot deep. The tile was laid in cement, 
which was supported by the rock. 
well was the job done that the aqueduct 
brought water from the dam to the mis- 
sion gardens for many years. The drop 
of water was just right. All the engi 
neering calculations were exact. arth 
quakes damaged the flume and it had t? 
be repaired frequently. 

The baking of bread was done in out: 
door adobe ovens. A great pile of wool 
was cut and fired in the open. The live 
coals were shoveled into the oven and 
sealed there with brick. When the adobe 
walls were thoroughly heated and brick 
inside the oven were heated through, th 
coals were drawn out and the breal 
pans were set inside. The heat was Tt 
tained inside by blocking the door with 
bricks. An adobe oven in perfect co 
dition and in which bread could be bake! 
today as perfectly as a century 4?" 
remains in the patio of Old Town S# 
Diego near the site of the chapel mate 
famous as the marriage place of Re 
mona, heroine of Helen Hunt Jackson’ 
novel of that name and of two motid! 
pictures based on the novel. The ove! 
is set in a garden of trees and grap 
vines. It is about six feet in diamete’ 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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RYE STANDARDS RECOMMENDATIONS 
MADE TO F. D. A. GROUP 


—_—_<— 
Herman Fakler, Millers National Federation Vice President, Acts 
in Behalf of the Rye Flour Milling Industry—Difficulty of 
Formulating Meal Definitions Is Outlined 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Recommendations 
for proposed standards of identity and 
definitions for rye flour were presented 
to the Food Standards Committee of 
the Food and Drug Administration on 
behalf of the millers by Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Sept. 11, at an informal hearing. 
The recommendations follow: 

1. That a standard and definition of 
identity for rye flour be formulated which 
will include within its provisions the 
commercial types of rye flour now desig- 
nated as rye flour. 

2. That a maximum permissible mois- 
ture content be established at 15%, de- 
termined by the present official vacuum 
oven method of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. 

8. That a reasonable bolting require- 
ment, to be used in the milling of rye 
flour, be provided similar to that con- 
tained in the definition and standard of 
identity for wheat flour, although the 
specific sieve opening size will have to 
be adjusted appropriately to rye flour 
milling requirements. 

4. That a protein minimum be omitted 
because it has no value. 

5. That no ash maximum be provided 
unless the maximum is made high enough 
to provide adequately for the dark rye 
flours which are in demand. 


6. That the bleaching of rye flour 
as generally practiced at present be pro- 
vided for in substantially the same lan- 
guage as contained in the definition and 
standard of identity for wheat flour. 

On the question of rye meals, Mr. 
Fakler addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

“There are also produced a wide va- 
riety of rye meals. These products are 
generally distinguishable from rye flour 
because they are made from the whole 
grain and are of coarser granulation 
than rye flour. There is a present de- 
mand for and sale of such products which 
are usually classed as coarse, medium, 
fine, extra coarse or extra fine, or desig- 
nated by some other descriptive term 
which clearly indicates the type of prod- 
uct, or the manner in which it has been 
prepared. These products are used for 
a wide variety of specialty baked rye 
products, the exact degree of grinding 
or the manner of preparation being 
a matter of individual specification or 
preference. 

“It is extremely difficult, if not actual- 
ly impossible, to make any constructively 
helpful suggestions 4s to how these prod- 
ucts may be defined, or as to how defi- 
nitions and standards of identity may be 
drafted sgas not to exclude many legiti- 
mate Ve products demande the 
bak 











SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
SCHEDULES OCT. 17 MEETI 


Nasnvitie, Tenn.—Allen R. Cornflius, 
of W. R. Cornelius & Son, Nashvill¢ flour 
and feed broker and secretary/of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Aas an- 
nounced that the next meeting of the 
institute will be in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
at the Patton Hotel, Oct. 17. Enriched 
flour will be discussed. R. C. Blanton, 
of the Cosby Hodges Milling Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., president of the institute, 
will preside. 

The committee on standards, of which 
Grant Card, of the Atlanta (Ga.) Flour 
& Grain Co., is chairman, and L. A. 
Brooks, of Cosby Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham, and Albert Overall, of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Hills, members, 
will report on the use of the symbol of 
approval. The main subject for consid- 
eration is the evident decline in home 
baking by the southern and southeastern 
housewives. 





BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW BAG FACTORY PLANNED 

A new factory for making heavy duty 
paper bags for industrial shipments will 
be built by the Taggart Corp. adjacent 
to the paper mills of the Chesapeake- 
Camp Corp. at Franklin, Va. The paper 
will be manufactured to specification by 
the latter company and made into kraft 
paper bags by the Taggart Corp. The 
new plant will have a capacity of 250,000 
bags daily, and will cost $50,000. The 
company also operates three other bag 
factories, with a total output in excess 
of 12,000,000 bags a month. 
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“VITALITY VITAMIN” IS 
IDENTIFIED BY CHEMISTS 


New York, N. Y.—The “vitality vita- 
min,” that mysterious substance whose 
absence from animal diets results in loss 
of vigor and vitality and also in “a high 
rate of sudden and unpredictable death,” 
has been found to be identical with the 
“acid of life,” or pantothenic acid, a 
member of the vitamin B complex family. 

The identification was described in a 
report presented to the American Chemi- 
cal Society by Dr. G. C. Supplee, direc- 
tor of the Borden Co.’s Biological and 
Chemical Laboratories at Bainbridge, N. 
Y., prior to the opening of its annual 
autumn meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 8, with 5,000 chemists in attend- 
ance. 

Dr. Supplee and his associates original- 
ly reported on the existence of the “vital- 
ity vitamin” at the meeting of the so- 
ciety at Cincinnati in April, 1940. Drs. 
A. C. Bender and O. J. Kahlenberg col- 
laborated with Dr. Supplee. 

Pantothenic acid was synthesized in 
March, 1940, and had been identified pre- 
viously by the United States Public 
Health Service as the vitamin necessary 
for the proper functioning of the vital 
adrenal glands, without which life could 
not go on. 

A new malady observed in British 
soldiers, characterized by fatigue, breath- 
lessness, fainting spells and pulse rate 
varience, may be caused by a deficiency 
of pantothenic acid, the report noted. 
In animal experiments similar symptoms 







were noted when this vitamin was re- 
moved from the diet. 

A disturbed balance between the two 
hormones secreted by the adrenal glands, 
two small organs located astride each 
kidney, is noted when pantothenic acid 
is deficient. The essential hormone known 
as cortin, and the powerful heart stimu- 
lant, adrenalin, are secreted by the 
adrenals. 

According to the report, in the absence 
of pantothenic acid these two hormones 
are not balanced, with the consequence 
that too much adrenalin is secreted and 
the heart becomes overstimulated. 

Yeast, molasses, rice hulls and liver 
are rich in pantothenic acid, which was 
originally isolated from yeast and liver 
by Dr. Roger W. Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, in 1933, but not identi- 
fied as a vitamin until 1939. 
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U.S.D.A. ANNOUNCES WHEAT 
LOANS THROUGH SEPT. 6 


‘Wasuinoton, D. C.—'he Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
Sept. 6 loans were made on 143,120,139 
bus of 1941 wheat in the amount of 
$145,044,252. A total of 242,610 loans 
were made in 32 states at an average rate 
per bushel of $1.01, which includes trans- 
portation charges from the area of pro- 
duction to warehouse locations. The 
wheat in storage under loan includes 13,- 
603,861 bus stored on farms and 129,- 
516,278 bus stored in public warehouses. 

The number of loans that have actually 
been made probably exceeds substan- 
tially those reported at this time, officials 
of Commodity Credit Corp. explained, 
since only those transactions which have 
completely cleared CCC records are an- 
nounced. 





Total loans made Repayments 
No. loans *Bus No. loans *bus 
pebebies 12,613 13,522 6,501 7,098 
errr 1,044 904 567 489 
geeees 59,129 59,108 9,899 9,240 
sows 881 627 101 69 
24 66 21 63 
Michigan 2 5 4 2 
Minnesota ....\10,472 8,010 637 498 
Missouri ..... \3,471 2,957 1,238 932 
Nebraska .... 15,493 13,159 797 706 
North Dakota. 98 113 45 61 
ORNS vccccsccs 460 260 202 104 
South Dakota. 5,552 4,036 102 83 
Wisconsin .... 38 18 11 5 





Totala ..ccs 109,284 102,791 
*000’s omitted. 


20,125 19,356 
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W. C, DUNCAN APPOINTED TO 
VALIER & SPIES SALES POST 
The Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, announces the appointment of W. 
C. Duncan, widely known member of 
the New York flour trade, as its repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan area for 
the sale of hard winter and hard spring 
wheat bakery flours. 


5,000 TONS OF FLOUR SOLD 
TO HONGKONG 

PorTLAND, OreE.—Sale of 5,000 tons 
of flour for October shipment to 
Hongkong out of Puget Sound fea- 
tured trade news in the Pacific North- 
west during the week. Sale price 
was reported at $4.45, f.0.b., and was 
made to an importer for account of 
the British Purchasing Commission. 

The flour reportedly could not be 
obtained for that shipment in either 
Canada or Australia. No further 
business is expected at the moment, 
although Shanghai and the Philippines 
have sent in inquiries, 
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When the Cat’s Away.... 


@ Idaho Pete Gets Recalled 
From Vacation With “the Boys” 
of the United States Fleet 


Idaho Pete, warehouse cat of the 
Crowther Bros. Flour Mill, Malad, Idaho, 
is the Gem state’s champion stowaway 
of the feline world. 

The cat hid away in a freight car of 
flour consigned to the navy dry stores 
and provisions warehouse at San Diego. 
The mouser extraordinary survived the 
eight-day journey to California and be- 
came the mascot of the marine sentries 
on the waterfront. 

Then the navy received an air mail let- 
ter from the Malad flour company, stat- 
ing that the warehouse cat was absent 
and that they would appreciate its re- 
turn, collect. 

The supply department built a three- 
room feline house cage, equipped with 
a rest room, living room and a kitchen 


stocked with cat food. It was painted 





Idaho Pete, and Welcomer 


the cat came back 
red, white and blue. And a note was 
attached: 


“In this package is a tom cat, 
Idaho Pete. He was fed and cared 
for by the workers who supply the 
United States fleet. We will miss 
him.” 

The feline hobo returned, none the 
worse for his trip, via railway express— 
ready for the next hitch-hike with a 
consignment of flour. He is shown here 
being welcomed home by P. A. Wemper. 
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ON CONSERVATIVE TICKET 

Vancouver, B. C.—Don C. Brown, di- 
rector of Vancouver Flour Sales, Ltd, 
and prominent in the grain and milling 
trade here for years, has been nominated 
as one of the Conservative candidates in 
Vancouver to contest the provincial elec- 
tion in October. 
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NORTHEASTERN FEED MEN 
TO MEET AT HERSHEY, PA. 


New York, N. Y.—The meeting of the 
Northeastern States Feed Manufacturers 
Association will be held at the Hotel 


_ Hershey, Hershey, Pa., Sept. 26. 


E. J. Koehnlein, Allied Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, is president of the association, and 
B. K. Conover, Jr., Maritime Milling Co.» 
Buffalo, secretary-treasurer. 
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PRIORITY FOR REPAIR 
SIMPLIFIED BY OPM 


Milling and Feed Plants Listed Among 
Industries Which Can Apply Under 
New Rating Plan 


New York, N. Y.—Milling and feed 
plants were listed among the 20 indus- 
tries granted the privilege of applying 
an A-10 rating for purchases of repair 
parts under the new order, effective 
Sept. 9, which replaced the maintenance 
and repair order announced by the OPM 
Priorities Division a month previous. 

The plan will eliminate the necessity 
of individual applications which would 
have flooded the priorities division had 
the Aug. 8 plan béen put into effect. 
Under the new scheme, qualified produc- 
ers or suppliers may apply the A-10 
rating to deliveries of required parts by 
endorsing a special statement on pur- 
chase orders. The statement certifies 
that the materials are for repair work 
under the terms of the order. 

Specifically the preference order states 
that the rating is assigned to “food 
processing or storing plants engaged in 
any of the following: milling, refining, 
preserving, refrigerating, wholesaling or 
storing of food for human consumption 
or live stock feed.” 

The endorsement statement on the re- 
pair order reads: “Purchase order for 
material required to fill a duly rated 
order for repair or emergency inventory. 
This purchase order bears a preference 
tating A-10 under preference rating 
order P-22.” 

The order, effective Sept. 9, will ex- 
pire Feb. 28, 1942, unless sooner re- 
voked. 

It is advised that a careful study be 
made of instructions as to application for 
preference rating, as announced by the 
director of priorities. Excerpts from 
the OPM order, pertinent to making 
application for priorities on repair, fol- 
low: 


(b) Assignment of Preference Rating. 


Subject to the terms of this order, Prefer- 
ence Rating A-10 is hereby assigned. 

(1) to deliveries to a producer of material 
Tequired by him for repairs or for his emer- 
gency inventory; 

(2) to deliveries to a supplier of material 
which is, in turn, to be delivered to a pro- 
ducer for repairs or for his emergency in- 
ventory or to be physically incorporated in 
material to be so delivered. 


(c) Persons Entitled to Apply Preference 
ng. The preference rating hereby as- 
signed may be applied by 
(1) a producer; 
(2) a supplier, provided that he requires 
the material so purchased in order to make 
clea duly rated pursuant to paragraph 


(d) Application of Preference Rating. 


(1) A producer, in order to apply the 
preference rating to a delivery of material 
to him, must indorse the following state- 
ment on the original and all copies of the 
purchase order or contract for such material 
signed by a responsible official duly desig- 
Nated for such purpose by such producer. 

“Purchase Order for Repair or Emergency 
Inventory-Preference Rating A-10 under 
Preference Rating Order P-22.” 

Such indorsement shall constitute a cer- 
tification to the Office of Production Man- 
agement that such material is required for 
the purposes stated therein. Any such pur- 
chase order or contract shall be restricted to 
Material the delivery of which is rated in 
accordance herewith. 

(2) A supplier, in order to apply the pref- 
erence rating to a delivery of material to 

» must indorse the following statement on 
the original and all copies of the purchase 
order or contract for such material signed 
by a responsible official duly designated for 
Such purpose by such supplier: 

Purchase Order for Material required to 
fll a duly rated order for Repair or Emer- 
sency Inventory. This purchase order bears 
Preference Rating A-10 under Preference 
Rating Order P-22.” 

ch indorsement shall constitute a certi- 
fication to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment that such material is required to fill 
&n order placed by a producer or supplier 

y rated in accordance herewith. Any 
Such supplier’s purchase order or contract 
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shall be restricted to material the delivery 
of which is rated in accordance herewith. 

(3) A producer or supplier placing any 
such rated purchase orders or contracts and 
the supplier selling the material covered 
thereby, muSt each retain indorsed copies of 
such purchase orders or contracts segregated 
from all other purchase orders or contracts 
for a period of two years from the date 
thereof for inspection by authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, 

(e) Restrictions on Application of Rating. 
The preference rating hereby assigned shall 
not be applied 

(1) by a producer to obtain material in 
excess of his requirements for repairs or for 
his emergency inventory; 

(2) unless the material to be delivered can- 
not be obtained when required without such 
rating; 

(3) by a supplier to obtain material in 
excess of the amount necessary to make 
rated deliveries. 

(f) False Statements and Penalties. Any 
person who applies the preference rating 
hereby assigned in willful violation of the 
terms and provisions of this order, or will- 
fully falsifies records required to be kept or 
information to be furnished pursuant to this 
order, or who obtains a delivery of material 
by means of a material and willful mis- 
statement will be prohibited from further 
applying said rating. Such person may also 
be prohibited from obtaining further deliv- 
eries of material under allocation and be 
deprived of any other priorities assistance. 
The director of priorities may also take any 
other action deemed appropriate, including 
the making of a recommendation for prose- 
cution under section 35A of the Criminal 
Code (18 U. S. C. 80). 
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BREAD PRICES ADVANCE IN 
30 OF 54 CITIES STUDIED 
IN FOOD COSTS SURVEY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bread prices from 
mid-July to mid-August showed the 
greatest advance in recent years, accord- 
ing to a study of retail food costs in 
representative cities as compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bread 
prices rose in 30 of the 54 cities sur- 
veyed, with the August, 1941, price up 
5.1% compared with the July, 1941, level, 
and up 2.5% over the price prevailing 
in August, 1940. 7 

The average price of a pound loaf of 
white bread was 8.3c on Aug. 12, 1941, 
with whole wheat prices averaging 9c 
and rye bread 9.5c. 

All retail food costs showed an ad- 
vance of 1.2% in the period studied, 
reaching the highest level in 10 years, 
according to the Department of Labor 
statistics. The index of retail cost of 
54 important foods, at 108% of the 1935- 
39 average, is now 12% higher than last 
year. Although food prices have been 
rising continuously since November, the 
advance has been at a more rapid rate 
since March than in the preceding 
months. The index rose 10% between 
March and August. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR PORT 
REPORTS GREAT ACTIVITY 

Dututru, Minn.—In the day and one 
half ending Sept. 10, the Duluth-Superior 
harbor had one of its busiest activities 
period during the 1941 navigating season, 
with a total of 52 vessels arriving and 
60 clearing the port. All but a few de- 
parting ships carried iron ore cargoes. 

The August report of commerce car- 
ried through the Soo canal showed a 
total of 25,822,524 bus of wheat, 5,961,- 
911 bus of coarse grains and 932,220 bbls 
of flour. With additional commodities 
handled during the month, the passage 
of tonnage through the canal was 15,- 
235,196 tons. For the 1941 season to 
Sept. 1, total tonnage has reached 68,- 
437,965 tons and if the present rate con- 
tinues up to the close of navigation the 
tonnage may run near the 100,000,000 
mark, setting a new yearly record for 
freight movement through the canal. In 
the same period last year the movement 
totaled 54,320,970 tons. 
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@ FIRE RAZES SAN FRANCISCO GRAIN TERMINAL @ 








The old McNear pier and warehouse at Port Costa on San Francisco Bay 
was completely destroyed by fire on Sept. 2, with a loss estimated at $1,500,000, 


which included 22,000 tons of government-owned Montana wheat. 


A huge wheat 


blower barge, owned by the Erickson Co., of Stockton, also caught fire, broke 
loose from its moorings, set fire to a tug which sought to tow it away and then 
drifted across the straits to the Benicia shore and burned. The tug also was 
seriously damaged. Ten freight cars, seven loaded with wheat, two tank cars 
filled with fish oil and a car loaded with equipment, were destroyed. 

The old McNear pier, which was built about 50 years ago, was formerly 
used in the export barley trade, when the clipper ships came up the bay to se- 


cure grain for the European trade. 


For a number of years the terminal re- 


mained unused due to loss of export business and was just recently purchased 


and renewed by the Parr Terminal Co. to lease as storage space. 


The 22,000 


tons of government-wheat was part of the 50,000 tons which was shipped to bay 


area from the Pacific Northwest for storage. 


The terminal was designed for 


the storage of sacked grain only, but had been converted to handle the bulk grain. 








BIG FEED ADVANCE 
RESTRICTED IMPORTS, 


Influenced by an increased demand and 
reduced imports, feed markets made un- 
usual gains during the past month, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service reports. 
The index number of wholesale feedstuff 
prices averaged six points higher for 
August than for July, whereas last sea- 
son the index declined four points during 
this period. 

Wheat feeds which normally decline 
slightly from July to August advanced 
about $2 ton this season, with the August 
average pricé of $29.85 ton for bran at 
the leading markets nearly $11 higher 
than the 10-year 1928-37 August average. 
Middlings did not follow the advance in 
bran, but declined seasonally, except at 
eastern points where reduced imports 
of Canadian feed were a strengthening in- 
fluence. 

High protein feeds also made greater 


~<> 


IN AUGUST DUE TO 
INCREASED DEMAND 


than seasonal gains during the past 
month. Linseed meal ranged $1.50@2 
ton higher in August than in July, while 
August prices were about $3.50 ton high- 
er than last season at eastern markets 
and about $9 ton higher at Minneapolis. 
They were, however, $3@8 ton below the 
10-year average. August prices of cot- 
tonseed meal were $2@8 ton higher than 
July prices and $2@13 ton higher than 
August, 1940, prices. The wider spread 
was in Texas and the narrower spread at 
southeastern mills. This season’s prices 
during August ranged $4@8 above the 
10-year average. 

Soybean meal prices in August aver- 
aged about $2.50 ton over the July prices 
and $11 over the August, 1940, values. 
Compared with the five-year average for 
August, however, this season’s prices 
were only about $3 ton higher. 





MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
ARRIVE AT NEW YORK 


New. York, N. Y.—Two steamers from 
South America arriving at this port 
Sept. 9 reported among their cargoes 
13,800 bags of bran and 5,600 bags of 
middlings. 

Scarcity of freight space has caused 
recent imports of millfeeds to be very 
light. South American bran and mid- 
dlings have been expected to cover Sep- 
tember orders here. 


J. G. NELLIS OPENS OWN 
FEED FIRM IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—J. G. Nellis has en- 
gaged in the feed brokerage business in 
Chicago.. The company will be known 
as the Nellis Feed Co. with offices at 
4102-03 Board of Trade Building. Joe 
Nellis is well known in feed circles, hav- 
ing been with the Chicago offices of Ce- 
real By-products Co. for over 11 years. 
Mr. Nellis will handle a full line of feed 
ingredients. 
















ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
with— 
BETTER TASTE 
BETTER EATING QUALITY 


is bound to develop more bread business. 
Put this plus value in your loaf 










by using 


ENERJO 


FLOUR 


WITH THE HEART OF THE WHEAT Lert IN 




















WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S.A. 

























DCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 


“The modern 
trend is to 
high-quality || 
flours for 


better baking” 











MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


\ 


City Wi 
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Colonial architecture of Eugene Grazzini’s new Manor Market in San 
Francisco harmonizes with surrounding buildings. 


* * 


ves Want to Bake, Too 


* * * 


Retailers Can Help Them Keep Up With Country Cousins 
With Time-saving Suggestions 


HE modern metropolitan house- 
wife is just as interested in bak- 
ing a good cake as her sister in 


the small town and rural districts. This 


was the merchandising theory that Eu- 


gene Grazzini had in mind when he fea- 
tured pastry flour at the opening of his 


new Manor Market on Ocean Avenue, 
in San Francisco, recently. 

But the city woman has less time for 
baking than her country cousin, Mr. Graz- 
zini reasoned, so in his flour display he 
spotted a number of pastry recipes that 
could be put together and baked quickly. 
As every super-market operator knows, 
flour is usually a slow moving item in the 
upper middle class districts of the large 
cities, but this device started flour sales 
off at a good level. 

Eugene Grazzini is an important mar- 
ket operator in San Francisco, owning 
two other markets, known to the public 
as “Rossi’s” and “Romey’s.” The new 
unit is a superette of the most advanced 
type, representing an investment of more 
than $100,000. It is designed so that the 
shopper can find the department she 
wants at a glance, from any section of 
the store. The shelves are light blond 
pine, all chest high. The interior is fin- 
ished in white and blue tile, including 
stalls, counters and flooring. 

It is glass partitioned throughout, with 
all fittings in chrome. This layout, plus 
the addition of latest type overhead light- 
ing and high display windows running 
the full length of the store, eliminates all 
dark corners and gives the customer out- 


side a clear, unobstructed and inviting 
view of the entire interior. 

The produce department is located in 
a square, directly opposite the entrance, 
and near this is the delicatessen and bak- 
ery department featuring daily specials. 
This arrangement, Mr. Grazzini has found 
through experience in his other markets, 
boosts the sale of all these items. A staff 
of 10 takes care of these departments, 
with five or six more in the grocery sec- 
tion. All customers receive a service that 
is personal but not ostentatious. Wide 
aisles throughout the store eliminate 
crowding. 

The exterior, harmonizing nicely with 
the colonial architecture of the surround- 
ing buildings, is done in white stucco, 
with the market’s name in red lettering 
2 ft high across the front. The colonial 
note is also carried out in the interior. 
Ample parking space is provided near- 
by. 
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Malnutrition in France 


France is an unhappy laboratory in 
which humans take the place of guinea 
pigs in a great national condition of mal- 
nutrition, it was revealed recently by 
Mrs. Caroline R. Hill, relief worker for 
the Society of Friends. French babies 
weighing 2 or 3 lbs are being born, it was 
revealed by Mrs. Hill, who was in charge 
of milk distribution and food canteens in 
Marseilles from September, 1940, until 
she returned to the United States re- 
cently. 
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PLOW A 


Here is a Sales Natural 


Old fashioned fine quality without 
a shortcut anywhere. 


One of the most sales-appealing 


brands in the whole food trade field. 


Priced on basis of merit in the flour 
and market “‘buildability.”” 


No distributor subsidies but sound 
sales helps where they “make 
sense. 
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Today & Yesterday 


War Measure 
@ National Wheatmeal Loaf 
Boosted in England as an 
Economy to Shipping Space 


Commenting on the appeal by Lord 
Woolton, Minister of Food, asking that 
25% of the total bread produced in Eng- 
land be the national wheatmeal loaf, the 
National Association Review, published 
in London, recently pointed out the sub- 
stantial saving of shipping space such 
a program would make possible. 

“It may be in the minds of some,” the 
article said, “that to increase 25% of 
the output of flour by but a 10% higher 
extraction—from 75%, the basis of white 
flour extraction, to 85%, that of the 
national wheatmeal loaf—will not make 
much difference to shipping space. 

“Figures would prove that this com- 
paratively small saving would reduce 
the number of ships necessary for wheat 
transport. 

“If we accept the yearly consumption 
of flour as 30,000,000 sacks, add the war 
increase of 25%, then, to this as wheat 
is shipped and not flour, and only 75% 
of the shipment becomes white flour, we 
must add a further 25%, we get the 
equivalent of wheat as approximately 
46,000,000 sacks, or 5,750,000 tons. 

“To transport this would require 960 
shipments of wheat of the capacity of 
6,000 tons each year or, roughly, 20 per 
week. If the round journey, allowing for 
loading and unloading, took five weeks, 
then 96 ships of 6,000 tons capacity are 
constantly on wheat transport—it is not 
quite that figure because no allowance is 
made for home produced. 

“In Lord Woolton’s suggestion to the 
trade that 25% shall be national wheat- 
meal, the saving would be 144,000 tons, 
or 24 shipments of flour. 

“Taking these figures as a guide, there 
would be saved one ship every fortnight, 
and three ships of 6,000 tons capacity 
could be taken off wheat transport.” 
THE ODYSSEY OF THE 
GRAIN MORTAR 

The Hebrews, in their wanderings in 
the desert, 1490 B.C., carried with them 
their grain mortars; and we are told, 
regarding the manna, that they “ground 
it in mills or beat it in a mortar” (Num. 
xi. 8). Their small appliances were prob- 
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“Peg Leg Green was over visitin’ the other day,” 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “ 
he let out he’d took on an order so cheap he was right worried. 
‘I figgered an’ figgered,’ he says, ‘an’ ef 
I allowed for payin’ out anything for the 
wheat, I couldn’t come anywheres 
near the offer I had, so I jes’ up an’ 
says to myself some miller’s goin’ 
_ to get it in the neck on this order, 
- #80 why should I be too proud to 
Gi make the sacrifice; an’ with that 
I let the tail go with the hide.’ 
a\ ef Well, Peg Leg,’ I says, ‘the world admires 
a hero an’ even forgives his gettin’ it in the neck now an’ then, 
but ef ever his britches gets out at the seat it’s plumb likely 
to turn away neglectful and careless.’ ” 


said Old 
an’ by an’ by 








ably similar to those carried about by 
the North American Indians in modern 
times. 

The grain mortar and pestle long re- 
mained in use among the Hebrews in Ca- 
naan; and, five centuries after the exodus, 
Solomon declared “though thou shouldst 
bray [bruise] a fool in a mortar [as] 
among wheat with a pestle, yet will not 
his foolishness depart from him” (Prov. 
xxvii. 22). 

From Egypt the mortar may also be 
traced westward along the shores of the 
Mediterranean to Carthage where, as 
Pliny tells us, Mago described its use 
about 400 B.C; and, perhaps, northward 
to the Gauls. To this rude people, Isida, 
goddess and queen of Egypt during the 
reign of Herculis, eleventh king of the 
ancient Germans, is traditionally ac- 
counted to have taught the arts of mill- 
ing, of using the mortar and of cooking 
bread. 

But of a less doubtful character is evi- 
dence of the extension of the use of the 
appliance to early Greece. Two cen- 
turies before Solomon alluded to the 
Hebrew mortar, the destruction of Troy, 
in 1184 B.C., occurred. On the site of 
towns successively built on its ruins at 
Hissarlik, Schliemann discovered abun- 
dant indications of the ordinary use of 
the mortar. 

A pestle of basaltic lava found in the 
lowest stratum of debris, among the ruins 
of Troy itself, is a pear-shaped pounder 
of the type already mentioned. Others, 


however, are of considerably more slen- 
der make, and much smaller in size. 

One found in the fifth layer of ruins 
is of diorite, conical in shape, well pol- 
ished, and with both ends showing signs 
of long usage. Others, too, are so ex- 
tremely light and slender as to suggest 
that they were not used for grinding grain. 
Their service was probably reducing cos- 
metics or drugs. 

The general form of the mortar, great 
numbers of which were found, was ex- 
tremely primitive and rude. It com- 
prised a block of basaltic lava, with a 
globular hollow upon one of its sides, 
the entire length of the article being 
about 10 inches. 

Two centuries later than Troy, Hesiod, 
practically the contemporary of Homer, 
refers to the mortar; though he does not 
suggest that it was used for grain. The 
cutting of the mortar and the construc- 
tion of the wagon are briefly described in 
the original. 

The one clear fact discernible is that 
the mortar was made of wood, as was 
the ancient Egyptian and as is the mod- 
ern one of Madagascar. Like these, 
Hesiod’s mortar was a large and cum- 
brous affair, a yard in depth, and worked 
with a pestle a yard and a half in length. 


GUARDED SPEECH 


Boogy.—Money talks, I tell you. 
Woogy.—Yes, but it never gives itself 
away. 
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In Days of Old... Wheat 
Was Used as Legal Tender 


Wheat and other basic crops were as 
good as money in early pioneer days. 
The early settlers had no mints except 
the earth that stored the precious metals, 
and no banks except the soil and the 
waters. Naturally they made currency 
of products derived from these sources, 

Corn, used as a generic term including 
all grain, was commonly used as cur- 
rency. Court fines were imposed in com- 
modities. The following quotations are 
taken from the colonial decrees and 
court records of Massachusetts: 

“Sir Richard Saltonstall is fined four 
bushells of malte for his absence from 
Court.” “It is ordered that corne shall 
passe for payment of all debts at the 
usuall rate it is solde for, except money 
or beaver be expressly named.” 

This made it legal tender. In 1640, In- 
dian corn, wheat, rye, barley and peas 
were made current money with definite 
values in Massachusetts. 

In early pioneer days the legislative 
assembly of the Oregon provisional gov- 
ernment passed an act making wheat a 
legal tender. On February 13, 1885, Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Mutuer reported that 
there was much substitution of grain for 
cash in this territory. 

“It (grain) is received in trade at 
stores of all kinds, even in drug stores,” 
the report said, “and has been taken by 
physicians for professional services, al- 
ways at rates several cents above the 
cash price. Several enterprising newspa- 
pers have seized the opportunity to ex- 
tend their circulation and collect arrears 
by authorizing grain dealers everywhere 
to give receipts and take grain on their 
account at rates 10@15c above market 
quotations.” 

AFTER HARVEST 


A year’s events all reaped; brought in— 
And how they bulge time’s ancient bin!— 
Their worth evaluated, now 

Come with the tractor and the plow 
To furrow husks and stubble under: 
The residue of fear and blunder; 
Then plant the living seed, that men 
May watch hopes burgeoning again; 
May see their dreams—as these unfold 
Like wheat in summer—heading gold. 


ETHEL Romic FULLER. 


—_— 
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A SHOWER OF BLESSINGS 

AST May we took a chance on predicting that the 

milling industry, having just come to the end of 
along and toilsome journey along the rough road of 
small or no profits from its operations, was about to 
enter upon the broad highway of better times. We 
based this guess chiefly upon general near-war psy- 
chology, but noted also that government controls 
strongly suggested a higher wheat price level; and 
milling nearly always profits most on a rising market. 
Also upward price trends always give millers greater 
courage. ' 

Several weeks ago we recalled this prophecy and, 
quite as a matter of course, took credit for foreseeing 
what every other reasonably informed miller could see 
equally well for himself. Now it seems fair to re- 
appraise the situation, with reference to more recent 
events and with particular reference to changes in the 
relationship of wheat, flour and by-products values 
and their effects upon milling. What we find is that 
in the three months since the middle of June, wheat 
has advanced approximately twenty cents per bushel, 
feed a matter of ten dollars a ton and flour about 
fifty cents per barrel. To the extent that it means 
anything, wheat is up a third of a cent a pound, flour 
a quarter of a cent a pound and millfeeds about half 
acent a pound. 

What effect has this had on milling? Under nor- 
mal conditions the milling industry as a whole has 
orders on its books, for shipment within one hundred 
and twenty days or less, for around twenty to twenty- 
two million barrels of flour; and available information 
indicates that this is just about where things stood 
at the middle of June. There probably has been a 
fairly substantial gain in unfilled orders since that 
time. Assuming the normal lag in sales of by-products, 
as related ty the date of flour sales, it seems fair to 
believe that the feed advance has enabled millers to 
profit to the extent of twenty to twenty-five cents 
per barrel on their bookings over and above their 
computation at time the flour was sold. 

Meanwhile, on all new sales the rising price of feed 
has, of course, been reflected in relatively lower flour 
prices. On the average flour buyers have paid about 
forty cents per barrel less for their flour than they 
would have had to pay on the basis of higher wheat 
costs had there been no advance in by-products. To- 
day, with wheat up the equivalent of ninety cents per 
barrel of flour, the baker and flour merchant are 
paying the miller only about half that much more for 
their flour. 

It may be that all of these comparisons have little 
value and lead to no particular conclusion. They 
have, however, a certain bearing on several points, such 
48: growers are benefiting from the wheat advance of 
twenty cents per bushel; flour and bread consumers 
are paying only about half this amount; the rest is 
being paid for animal feeds, which is as it should be 
because the value of all livestock, dairy and poultry 
products is very high in its ratio to feed costs, and 
this is in line with the government’s policy of stimulat- 
ing production of these food commodities. 

Finally, millers are reaping a certain transient 
benefit through the higher feed recovery on old or- 
ders, and they were certainly in much need of it. 
Naturally, this profit is transient, since feed must 
Sooner or later return to its normal position. Yet, 
transient or not, it is welcome. Perhaps it would be 
fair all around to rate it as a shower of blessings, 
but not to count upon it as an interminable downpour. 
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OUTSIDE LOOKING IN 

A MILLER friend of ours out in Idaho thoughtfully 
"~~ Sends us a clipping of the advertisement of a 
Jeweler in Salt Lake City which recently appeared in 
the Tribune published in that city. Each Sunday Mr. 
Pearsall, the jeweler, airs his view on subjects of 
Seneral interest in a column in the newspaper, just 

do Dorothy Thompson, General Johnson and other 
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wiseacres, save that he pays for the space, uses it for 
commercial purposes and speaks just as an ordinary 
run-of-the-bin citizen with no assumption of inside 
information or special intelligence. 

And here is a part of what he wrote quoted from 
the clipping before us: 


“To a man on the outside looking in it would 
seem that if the vast appropriations for non- 
defense purposes were cut to the bone and through 
this retrenchment those who found that they must 
work or starve were put to work, and labor was 
forced to stay on the job and not strike during 
this serious national emergency, we could have 
both gravy boats and lantern reflectors without 
dislocation of any industry. 

“I remember that during the first World War 
many over patriotic patriots dug up their lawns 
and planted potatoes and other garden truck. The 
food raised by this gesture combined in all Amer- 
ica wouldn’t feed one regiment one day, but it 
was a splendid expression of willingness to help. 

“Do you think you would dig up your front 
yard this year and plant it to turnips while the 
government was giving $1,500,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to the farmers as a bonus to restrict 
crops and increase prices to the housewife while 
the other side of the world is starving? No, you 
wouldn’t, and that’s one of many reasons why that 
much-discussed and elusive thing called UNITY 
here in America is off on a bat and cannot be 
found.” 


These views are, we suspect, very like those of 
most of the readers of this and of many millions of 
other plain people who, while not lacking in intense 
patriotism and eagerness to do everything they can to 
uphold this nation and its government, are frankly 
confused and puzzled by the perfectly obvious indirec- 
tion and misdirection in what they can: see of what is 
going on and gravely suspicious of the numberless 
other things that they know are going on but about 
which they are permitted to know next to nothing. 

The headlines in our newspaper and in every other 
newspaper every day are an unbroken procession of 
paradoxes,—of gasoline quota cards in Washington and 
oil well owners in Kansas being prosecuted for pro- 
ducing “bootleg” oil beyond their quotas, of hundreds 
of millions of dollars being earmarked for new non- 
defense public works while private builders are being 
threatened with material shortages and housewives 
denied cooking utensils, of threats of drafting labor 
while available labor is permitted to work only limited 
hours after great expenditure for union permit-to-work 
cards, of taxes to reduce purchasing power while the 
law is aiding a million railway employees to tie up all 
transportation unless nearly a billion dollars a year 
is added to the railways payroll, of threats that the 
nation must “tighten its belt” while millions of tons 
of food are hoarded by government in efforts to ad- 
vance farm commodity prices to parity-plus. 

These are among the things that puzzle Mr. Pearsall 
and.that equally puzzle us and millions of other people 
who quite sincerely feel that they themselves are not 
the creators of “disunity” in the nation, but that lack 
of unity and apparent apathy are wholly the result of 
lack of confidence in the present administration and 
in Congress, one of which appoints palace pets to posi- 
tions of great authority and the other of which 
imperils the country’s safety by giving a majority of 
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only one vote to the preservation of a realistic defense 
program. 

We are told that there is a growing “inner circle” 
conviction that a “shooting war” is necessary to make 
the people “defense conscious.” In our midwestern 
opinion, the administration could not, as things stand, 
get approyal of a “shooting war” from Congress, and 
furthermore a “shooting war” would multiply and 
emphasize evidences of the people’s distrust of ‘the 
administration, both in its ability to conduct such a 
war and in its direction of our domestic economy and 
social order during that war. 

Unquestionably in a “shooting war” we would all 
strive for unity, but it would be a tough job. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 
duct is built by a railroad in part by federal funds, 
the railroad is prohibited from placing any advertising 





That when any bridge or via- 


sign on the structure other than a simple name, mark 
Why? Because the man in 
charge of the Federal Works~Agency of the Public 
Roads Administration thought up the idea and has the 
authority to make and enforce the order. 


or symbol to identify it. 
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REFRESHING CLARITY 
RIMARILY because of its contrast to many of the 
confusing and obviously experimental orders com- 

ing out of government, there is something fairly 
inspiring in the clarity of statement and relative sim- 
plicity of operation in Preference Rating Order No. 
P-22 covering priority on repairs in essential indus- 
tries, issued under date of September 9 from the 
office of Donald M. Nelson, Director of Priorities, 





- Office of Production Management. 


The procedure provided in the order is simple, 
direct and, perhaps most important of all, immediately 
effective. It requires merely that those in need of 
repairs and emergency inventory for providing repairs 
and suppliers of these things shall indorse on the order 
that it is a “Purchase Order for Repair or Emergency 
Inventory-Preference Rating A-10 under Preference 
Rating Order P-22” and the job is done and clearance 
assured without further red tape, delay or “paper 
work.” Simple protection against misuse of the priori- 
ties privilege is provided in the requirement that such 
orders shall be preserved in a separate file, subject to 
inspection by the proper authorities and to the ap- 
plication of penalties in instances of misstatement or 
abuse of the priority claimed under the order. 

Here is real refreshment for minds and methods 
worn threadbare with efforts to understand the great 
confusion of orders from the innumerable government 
set-ups endowed with authority from Congress or 
showered with it by executive orders. We ourselves 
almost never have seen a formal government order, 
particularly including the mass of involved rulings 
officially promulgated in the Federal Register, which 
is reasonably comprehensible to the lay and non- 
bureaucratic mind. 

There need be nothing particularly complicated 
in giving advance routing to defense-essential activities 
and materials in the present circumstances. They 
are confusing only because official procedures make 
them so, somewhat in the fashion of an ancient story 
of a stranger asking a resident how. to get to the 
post office and was told: “Well, you go down this street 
two blocks, turn to the left and then; no, that isn’t 
right, you go over this way three blocks, turn to the 
right one block and then; no, now wait a minute; you 
go back a block, go around the square, turn to the 
right, and then; stranger, I don’t believe there is any 
way you can get to the post office from here.” 
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HOME RUN HAROLD 

With Rudolph down on an outfield fly, 

How can Adolph hope to lick us, 

While Benito’s swinging wide and high 

And we've still got Harold Ickes? 
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Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 
Price vs. Quality 
* 


FLourR BuyinG “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


* 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 























CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 30 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 





” “BIGGEST TOURNAMENT EVER” e 











The eleventh annual all-state golf tournament of the baking industry and 
allied trades, held recently at the Interlachen Club, Minneapolis, attracted the 
largest attendance of any to date. Ninety-nine participated in the tournament, 
and there were 132 at the dinner that evening. Carl Bergquist, chairman, pre- 
dicted that future annual tournaments would be even larger. Next year’s meet- 
ing may be held in St. Paul. 

Forty-three prizes were distributed at the dinner. The first one, the John 
O. Lanpher silver trophy and two season tickets for the Minnesota football 
games, went to George Abel, of the F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, for a low net 
of 68. The next nine prizes, for net scores in the seventies, went to: 

W. J. De Courcy, Minneapolis, Al Bergstrom, St. Paul, R. H. Hansen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., St. Paul, L. Connelly, International Milling Co., David 
W. Moore, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Lee Thomas, Joseph Ewalt and Earl 
Franz. 

The blind bogey prizes were won by: F. M. Cushing, International Milling 
Co., Ralph E. Gaylord, General Mills, Inc., James T. McGlynn and C. M. 
Jorgensen. In addition, 30 other prizes were awarded. 

The top picture above shows George Ward, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth, 
and Jack Revord, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and in the middle panel are G. R. 
Krueger and E. W. Fierke, General Mills, Inc., with J. H. Manning, past presi- 
dent Associated Bakers of Minnesota, and Rod Manning, of Manning’s Bakery, 
Minneapolis, his son. Below are Leslie F. Miller, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis; John S. Pillsbury, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and Harry Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth. 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 














Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 








“She 


(()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 








CABLE ADDRESS *'‘CONFLOMILS"™ 
USE ALL CODES 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


WICHITA KANSAS 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 





tes 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








bts: 
PLANNED AGRICULTURE—ORI- 
ENTAL MODEL.—We are no John 


Gunther or Dorothy Thompson, and all 
the dope we have on the subject is what 
we've read in the papers, but you know 
how it is when you’ve traveled in a for- 
eign country: ever after you have a 
personal approach that convinces you, at 
least subconsciously, that you just nat- 
urally are something of an international- 
istic expert so far as that country is 
Which explains, if anything 
can, how we come to speak, in such a 


concerned. 


remote place as this column, about 
Japan’s agricultural “new order” in 
Manchukuo. 

¥v ¥ 


Briefly stated, Japan is in the midst of 
an agricultural control program that 
outdoes what has been undertaken in 
most other countries and that offers cer- 
tain interesting parallels and contrasts 
to the kind of agricultural planning we 
The thing 
isn’t working—it isn’t clicking worth a 
But that 
know of plans that don’t work, too. 


know about on this continent. 


yen. needn't bother us—we 


¥ ¥ 

In the fall of 1939 the food situation 
in Japan, principally as a result of the 
China “incident,” became very grave in- 
deed—and the gravity deepens daily. 
A_ so-called Japan-Manchuria-China ag- 
ricultural conference was held, though 
everybody knows it was merely an order- 
taking committee saying yessir to the 
Japanese government. This conference 
evolved a fine new 10-year plan, sup- 
planting numerous previous plans, in- 
augurated at the beginning of this year, 
to raise Manchuria’s annual agricultural 
output to 55,000,000 short tons. How 
ambitious this plan is may be judged 
from the fact that Manchuria never has 
produced much more than a third of that 
amount. 

¥ ¥ 

No detailed figures are available, but 
it is indicated that during the first five 
years special attention will be paid to 
increasing the output of rice, soybeans 
and wheat. Rice acreage is to be in- 
creased from about a million to three 
million and a half acres. The output of 
soybeans, thé principal export item, is 


to be increased 20%. In recent years 
Manchuria has been a wheat and 
flour importer. To achieve self-suff- 


ciency the plan calls for raising the 
present output of approximately 25,000,- 
000 bus to 40,000,000 in the course of 
five years. Improved seed, fertilizer and 
bonuses figure largely in the scheme, 
which involves the whole of the country’s 
agricultural production, 

¥ ¥ 


So far we have merely the general 
idea. But back of it is a motive, and 


back of the motive is a most formidable 
piece of actuating and controlling ma- 
chinery. Manchuria (we can’t get used 
to the new-fangled Manchukuo) is de- 
signed to feed an ambitious and warring 
nation, and to furnish an outlet for sur- 
plus population, which at the same time 
will serve to consolidate Japan’s hold 
upon the continent of Asia. 
¥v ¥ 

The policy of settling Japanese farm- 
ers in Manchuria is not of recent origin, 
but is about 35 years old. It has had 
two or three stages, and never has come 
up to expectations. In fact, it has been 
in general a failure. 

¥ ¥ 

Prior to the Manchuria “incident” of 
1931 Japan had made three unsuccessful 
attempts to set up agricultural colonies, 
but 25 years after a foothold had been 
obtained in that country there were 
only a few hundred Japanese farmers on 
the soil. This was in spite of liberal sub- 
sidies and promotion work by the govern- 
ernment. Two five-year plans have fol- 
lowed the “incident.” These plans call 
for settlement of a million Japanese 


By Carroll K. Michener 








families on Manchurian lands largely to 
be taken from Chinese settlers now oc- 
cupying them. But an official Japanese 
report sums up the achievements of the 


nine years ending with 1940 with the 
statement that only 25,000 families have 
taken up Japanese farm homes. To 


make room for these immigrants 13,000 
native families were moved to other— 
and usually less desirable—lands in 1939 
and 21,000 were to have been moved in 
1940. A recent elaboration of the settle- 
ment plan involves the Youth Volunteer 
Corps, organized in 1938. The corps is 
made up of young men between the ages 
of 16 and 19, who are trained in farming 
and later settled on land in Manchuria. 
About 40,000 have been so placed. 


¥ ¥ 

In contrast with these meager results 
of Japanese occupation plans, Chinese 
immigration to Manchuria, which has 
been almost wholly responsible for its 
agricultural development, averaged 510,- 
000 a year in the five-year period just 
preceding the Manchuria “incident,” and 
in the decade preceding it new land was 
being opened up at the estimated rate 





« MODERN WAREHOUSE COMPLETED e 














A new modern warehouse and office building, planned to co-ordinate dis- 
tribution of foods to its Indianapolis, Ind., stores and supermarkets, has been 


completed there by the Standard Grocery Co. 


The structure is one of the 


largest of its kind in Indiana, with many innovations to increase operating ef- 


ficiency. 


Both the warehouse and offices are air-conditioned and in addition will 


employ a new method of air-cleaning, designed to keep all merchandise sanitary 


and dust free. 


The warehouse has no windows. 


A high degree of mechanization will increase the operating efficiency of the 


warehouse. 


Automatic conveyance and piling devices have been installed to 


handle merchandise from car sidings more than 800 ft from storage space. 
Railroads service the car siding which permits the spotting of 30 freight cars 


at one time. 
than 20 motor trucks. 


There are loading and unloading platforms to accommodate more 


The new structure was dedicated formally to the company’s founder, the 
late Col. Lafayette A. Jackson, for whom a memorial tablet in bronze was 


placed above the entrance. 
by Randolph L. Coats. 


In the foyer hangs an oil painting of Col. Jackson, 
The company was founded in 1887 and is still controlled 


and operated by the heirs of Col. Jackson. 


Under the 
Japanese regime, new land has been re- 
served for Japanese colonization, and 
the entry of Chinese has been restricted 
to seasonal labor. As a result of this 
unsound emphasis wpon Japanese coloni- 
zation, there has been no expansion in 
the cultivated area since the Japanese 
occupation began. 
¥ ¥ 

Until late in the nineteenth century 
Chinese penetration of the great plains 
of Manchuria was greatly restricted by 
Manchurian authorities. It took almost 
four centuries for Chinese immigrants 
to succeed in occupying a comparatively 
small area of land in the southern Man- 
churian Plain. In 1900 the central and 
northern sections of the Manchurian 
Plain, where a large part of the fertile 
land is concentrated, were still almost 
uninhabited. This was obvious to us, 
traveling by rail through Manchuria in 
1913, though by that time the tide of 
Chinese immigration was beginning to 
flow in increasing volume. We have not 
forgotten the extraordinary sight af- 
forded by a trainload of Chinese, de- 
barking from flat cars with their fam- 
ilies and all their worldly goods—most 
of which could be put in a wheelbarrow 
—at a jumping off place on the northern 
plains. 


of a million acres annually. 


¥ ¥ 
The peak of Chinese immigration was 
reached in 1927-1929, when more than a 
million Chinese entered Manchuria each 
year, Within the period 1919-1930 the 
acreage under crops doubled. But the 
Manchurian “incident” put an end to this 
movement. In 1931 the Manchurian gov- 
ernment, activated from Tokyo, put se 
vere restrictions wpon immigration from 
China, which gradually came to « stop, 
though in 1939 the need for Chinese labor 
became apparent, and the bars were let 
down to half a million coolies, not per 
mitted to settle on lamd. 
¥ ¥ 
Failure of the Japanese farm colonit- 
ing movement would have been serious 
enough in itself, but the desperate eco 
nomic situation in Japan that has gone 
along with the China “incident” made it 
vastly more so, and the result has bee? 
the stupendous piece of control machi? 
ery that virtually converts Manchurian 
agriculture, as is the case also with it 
dustry, into an enterprise of the Japa 
ese government. 
¥ ¥ 
Since 1938 not only the output of 
Manchurian agriculture, but the distr: 
bution, price and consumption of agt 
cultural products have become subject " 
the strictest, most minute control and 
regimentation. Washington, still back 
in the Pharaoh stage of agriculturd 
planning, is out of step by whole epoch 
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‘vith the technique that has been de- 
peloped by the Jap. 
¥ ¥ 

Government companies, acting under 
Japanese law, operate the Manchurian 
control plan. Typical is the Manchuria 
Cereal Flour Co., established in 1939 
with a capital of 2,500,000 yen. It con- 
trols the marketing of wheat, distribution 
of wheat for manufacture, redistribution 
and imports of wheat flour, kaoliang and 
crn flour to be used as a wheat flour 
substitute. A similar company governs 
grain. The system now controls the 
prices and distribution of farm products 
from the point at which they are sold 
by the primary producer to the point 
where they enter domestic consumption 
or are exported. All channels for the 
cillection, processing or sale of farm 
products are either in the hands of the 
control corporations or their agents or 
are organized into unions or federations 
which can be regulated by the govern- 
ment. 

Except for the quantity retained for 
their own use, farmers and landlords 
acquiring produce as farm rent can sell 
their crops only on official produce ex- 
changes at official prices. Only authorized 
buyers can operate on these exchanges, 
namely, the private houses that have been 
organized into unions, co-operatives and 
settlers’ unions or their federations, and 
the control corporation or their agents. 
The buyers in turn must sell to the con- 
trol corporations or their agents. The 
entire marketed surplus of farm prod- 
ucts thus comes under the control cor- 
poration. 

¥ ¥ 

Processors are organized into federa- 
tions, Their operations are under gov- 
ernment control. Flour mills, for ex- 
ample, cannot be established, extended 
or remodeled without approval of the 
Manchurian government. Food whole- 
salers are organized into unions. They 
operate on the basis of official wholesale 
ad retail prices which are announced 
by the provincial governors on the basis 
of selling prices set by the control cor- 
porations. 

¥ ¥ 

The control machinery provided cheap 
food for Japan, but not enough food. 
There was a good deal of bootlegging, 
and farmers resisted and evaded the 
rules. It was necessary, therefore, to 
put the farmer in the same kind of 
straight-jacket as was used for processor 
and distributor. This is being done. A 
Crop Production and Sales Urging Corps 
has been formed, its duty being to set 
production quotas which must be met 
upon pain and penalty of long imprison- 
ment or huge fines. Bonuses for deliv- 
tty of products have been abandoned, 
and new ones set up for those who con- 
tract to produce and deliver the specified 
Quantities. The “urging” corps is charged 
with “constant investigation and guid- 
ince of farm production.” 

¥ ¥ 

But the Japanese are dealing with a 
great many millions of Chinese who have 
“0t forgotten that they are Chinese. 
Their avowed purpose is to compel them 
0 feed Japan at fixed low prices. At 
the same time they are to be replaced as 
fast as possible with Japanese immi- 
grants. They are in a tough spot. 

¥ ¥ 

But so is Japan. The grandiose plans, 
Past and present, do not yield sufficient 
tesults. The Japanese have been poor 
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colonists. Farmers on a starvation basis 
in the overcrowded islands prefer to stay 
there rather than endure the severe Man- 
churian climate and the hardships of 
pioneering. Japan’s best bet would be 
to open the doors once more to the will- 
ing, hardy’ and capable Chinese. Let 
alone they would go a long way toward 
feeding even war-starved Japan, but the 
continued growth of a vast Chinese popu- 
lation in Manchuria would not fit into 
Japan’s “New Order,” involving “the 
greater East Asia sphere of co-existence 
and prosperity,” latterly expanded to 
cover not only Asia but Oceania, includ- 
ing British Malaya, the Netherlands In- 
dies, New Zealand and Hawaii. 
vy 

Footnote for American agricultural 
planners: Japan has caught on to the 
fact that you can’t have complete con- 
trol over farmers and what they sell 
without also having complete control 
over industry and what it sells to farm- 
ers. In other words, it says to the Man- 
churian son of the Good Earth, “spose 
you no play ballee me, my no play ballee 
you.” The “urging” committee not only 
finds out what the farmer produces, what 
he needs for his own table, and what he 
has left over, but what he has done with 
this surplus—and then, if it isn’t enough 
or if he has done the wrong thing with 
it—he gets no ration card for what sup- 
plies he needs at the government-con- 
trolled store. 

A CONTEMPORARY GRAHAM.— 
There must be some kind of a divinity 
(though more likely it’s a dark angel) 
that governs these things. How else would 
the author of an article on bread in the 
Spectator, restating all the old hokum of 
white versus brown, be named Graham? 
But so it is, as will be seen by those who 
take the trouble to turn to page 49 of 
this issue, where the article is reprinted. 

To date we have no definite indication 
of how the great campaign for wholemeal 
bread is going in Britain, but it seems 
certain that the whole wheaters are mak- 
ing a desperate stand against the new 
enriched white loaf. The government, so 
adamant in most of its wartime measures, 
has had to yield to the branny outcry, 
first in establishing the whole wheat loaf 
upon an official standard, and second in 
lending support to a program for pro- 
moting it in competition with the en- 
riched loaf, which did not make its ap- 
pearance until an entire year had elapsed 
after its announcement as a government 
nutritional project. 

Little has been heard about the en- 
richment program since its recent try-out 
in a district of Wales, though it is known 
that flour now going from Canada is 
subject to enrichment specifications. 


———————— 
FOOD FACTS ISSUED 

With the ringing of the first school 
bell, the first fall issue of Food Facts 
is on its way to 50,000 teachers and 
group leaders. This bulletin is pub- 
lished eight times a year by the Wheat 
Flour Institute and contains educa- 
tional material as well as timely top- 
ics about wheat, flour and bread. Oc- 
tober’s leading story, “Biscuits, Bread, 
and Beans,” written by Jack Redding, 
news correspondent at Camp Forrest, 
Tullahoma, Tenn., gives an idea of the 
army food that keeps the soldiers 
from getting hungry between meals. 
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@ CANADIAN FEED MANUFACTURERS’ OFFICIALS @ 





W. D. Price (left), Ralston Purina Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., was elected 
president of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association at the recent eleventh 


annual convention held at Bigwin Inn, Muskoka, Ont. 


Jacques de Broin (right), 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is past president of the organiza- 


tion. 


Elected vice presidents at the convention were—J. G. Davidson, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, and F. W. Presant, Toronto Elevators, Ltd., Toronto. 
G. Scott Brooks, E. W. Perrin Co., Montreal, was named secretary-treasurer. 





ENRICHED BREAD, FLOUR 
BOOSTED ON RADIO SERIES 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. Paul De Kruif, 
popular writer in the field of science, 
was master of ceremonies on the Sept. 
12 program of the “Listen, America” 
series. Guest expert on the show was 
Dr. Herman Bundesen, Chicago public 
health official, who answered questions on 
the importance of vitamins in the daily 
diet. Merle Oberon, motion picture star, 
acted as the “voice of the people” dur- 
ing the question and answer period. 

Mention was given the enrichment 
campaign of flour and bread in the re- 
cital of the three “golden rules of nutri- 
tion,’ a regular closing feature of the 
broadcasts. The radio audience is asked 
to eat, every day, “enriched bread or 
biscuits, or whole grain cereals, or whole 
wheat bread—and enriched flour when- 
ever you use white flour for cooking 
purposes . . . so as to get the ‘B’ vita- 
mins and minerals.” 

The series is being sponsored by the 
Women’s National Emergency Commit- 
tee through the facilities of the Red net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co. 
Next program is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of Sept. 19. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW HEADQUARTERS 

C. B. Smith, of St. Marys (Mo.) Mill 
Co., and of the Mountain City Mill Co., 
Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn., and former 
manager of Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., will move his headquarters to At- 
lanta, Ga., Oct. 1. Mr. Smith’s business 
address will be 101 Piedmont Avenue, 
that city, which is the warehouse and 
office of the Mountain City Mill Co. He 
recently joined the Southern Bakers As- 
sociation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS KING MIDAS STAFF 
George S. Steward, formerly of the 
sales department of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, is now 
with King Midas Flour Mills. 





AGENCY URGES INDUSTRY 
TO REFILL BURLAP BAGS 


A suggestion that, wherever possible, 
printing be eliminated on bags made of 
burlap and other textiles so that they 
may be used over again has been made 
by the Division of Civilian Supply, Of- 
fice of Production Management. 

Shortages have developed that make it 
necessary to conserve bag supplies to the 
greatest degree possible, the agency 
stated. 

“The presence of printing on bags pre- 
vents their reuse in many cases. In in- 
stances where such printing is required 
by law, it is suggested that the require- 
ments be met by use of appropriate tags,” 
the announcement continued. 

Consumers are urged either to return 
bags to the seller of the merchandise or 
to sell them to recognized second-hand 
dealers, thus making them available for 
reuse. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A. & P. BAKERY STRIKE 

Artanta, Ga.—aAll Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. stores in this city have been 
closed as a result of a strike of bakery 
employees Sept. 2. Warehouse employees 
refused to cross the picket lines. A sub- 
sequent supply shortage resulted in a 
complete shutdown, including the stores. 
Negotiations have been reported under 
way. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUCKWHEAT ASSOCIATION TO 
AIR INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 


The Buckwheat Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Lang- 
well, Elmira, N. Y., on Sept. 19. P. G. 
Schumacher, secretary, cites the short 
crop and unsettled conditions as reasons 
for full attendance of the membership. 
Facts for guidance of operations in the 
coming year are desired for the meeting, 
even if personal attendance is not pos- 
sible, Mr. Schumacher requests. 
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SHELLABARGER 


Always Has 


_FINE MILLING WHEAT 
TO SELL 


There always is so much unexcelled milling wheat out here 
around Salina that Shellabarger always has plenty to spare 
to ship to other millers who can afford to buy that kind of 
wheat. 

So if there is some other miller you like to buy your 
flour from suggest that he buy some of his wheat from 
SHELLABARGER. 

Or you can, of course, buy the flour directly from 


SHELLABARGER. 


Largest reserve wheat storage 
of any mill of its size in the 
country. ... 


3,500,000 Bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 

















STANARD-TILTON MILLING CoO. 
Si. BOUTS ALTON DALLAS 
QUALITY FLOURS 
KANSAS—TEXAS—SPRING 
AND SOFT WINTERS 
For Every Baking Purpose 

5000 Bbhls. Daily Capacity 
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Recent Modifications in Feed 
Laws of Various States Noted 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Changes in the feed 
laws of the various states during recent 
legislative sessions are noted as follows 
by a bulletin of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association: 


CALIFORNIA 

License fee, formerly $5 for original 
license and $38 for renewals, has been 
changed to $3 for original license and 
$3 for renewals. 

“Preparations which are sold for feed- 
ing domestic pets, such as dogs, cats and 
birds” are eliminated from the commer- 
cial feeding stuffs act and these feeds 
will be handled under the food and 
drugs act. 

The following provisions have been 
added to Section 1083 of the Act, which 
provides for statement of certain in- 
formation on the tag or label as fol- 
lows: 

(m) In the case of commercial feed- 
ing stuffs for which special qualities are 
claimed, such as, vitamin potency or pro- 
tein quality, a definite guarantee rela- 
tive to such quality; provided, however, 
the director may by rule and regulation 
permit the deletion of any such guar- 
antees as may not be pertinent to a spe- 
cific commodity. 

(n) In cases where simple animal 
protein concentrates are sold or dis- 
tributed the quality index of such protein 
may be certified to in addition to the 
minimum per cent of crude protein. 

Whenever a manufacturer, or mixer 
of feeding stuffs makes a claim or guar- 
antee on or with the package in addition 
to those required by law, he shall be re- 
sponsible for maintaining such claim or 
guarantee, and he may be required to 
submit information and records pertinent 
to such claim or guarantee. 


FLORIDA 


The requirement in the previous state 
law for an official registration number 
to be shown on the package has been 
eliminated. 

Section 1 (b) of the old law has been 
withdrawn so that unmixed meals now 
must be registered as commercial feeds. 

Section 3 (i) of the old law regarding 
mineral statement has been deleted, and 
a new mineral statement has been included 
in Section 3 (g) which reads “and the 
minimum or maximum percentage of ad- 
ded minerals as required by regulation.” 

The list of prohibited materials which 
may not be used in feeds has_ been 
changed to read as follows: “It shall be 
unlawful to sell, offer or expose for sale 
in this state mixed commercial feeds 
containing cottonseed hulls, sugar cane 
bagasse, rice hulls or chaff, peanut shells, 
corn cobs, corn shucks or any materials 
of little or no nutritive value.” 

The above changes were effective June 
13. 

IDAHO 


Idaho has previously had no license or 
registration fee and the registration has 
been permanent. A registration fee of 
$1 for each brand of commercial feeding 
stuffs came into effect March 6, registra- 
tions dating from April 1, and renewable 
on April 1 of each year on payment of 
the annual fee of $1. 


KANSAS 


The inspection fee is 8c ton. The legis- 
lature has empowered and authorized the 


state board of agriculture to place this 
inspection fee on a sliding scale basis, 
to be reduced or increased by the state 
board to the extent that sufficient revenue 
shall be provided for feed control and in- 
spection purposes, but the fee thus set 
shall not exceed 8c ton. No change has 
thus far been made by the state board 
in the amount of the fee. 

By regulation the Kansas State Board 
has changed the registration from an 
annual to a permanent basis. 
done rather informally without changing 
their bulletin of regulations, but all feed 
stuffs properly registered in Kansas will 
be understood as permanently registered 
unless canceled for some cause. 


This was 


MICHIGAN 


The law has been changed so that the 
license fee beginning with the next regis- 
trations shall be $20 for each brand of 
commercial feed sold by wholesale rmanv- 
facturers and $10 for each brand of feed 
sold by retail manufacturers. The pre- 
vious law provided an alternative provi- 
sion for a registration fee of $1 plus a 
25c tonnage tax, but this tonnage tax 
regulation has been canceled and _ for 
wholesale manufacturers Michigan is now 
on $20 brand fee basis. 


MIN NESOTA 


Canned and dry dog foods have been 
added to the list of concentrated con- 
mercial feeding stuffs. 

A provision has been added to the law 
as follows: “It shall be unlawful for 
any manufacturer, company or person 
to sell, offer or expose for sale, any screen- 
ings taken from any grain or seeds which 
Shall contain any noxious or poisonous 
weed seeds, the viability of which has 
not been destroyed, provided, that noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to 
restrict or prohibit the sale of screet- 
ings to each other by jobbers, manufac- 
turers or manipulators who mix or grind 
concentrated commercial feeding stuff for 
sale.” 

MISSOURI 

Dry commercial mixed dog foods have 
been added to the list of commercial feed- 
ing stuffs. A special separate act has 
been passed to cover canned meat dog 
foods. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The provision in the law as to informé 
tion required to appear on packages has 
been amended, eliminating the showing 
of the minimum percentage of carbobj- 
drates. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


The law has been amended as follows 
to take care of small packages. Section! 
Concentrated commercial feeding stuf 
in cans or small packages of 10 lbs 
less may be registered upon payment of 
an annual registration fee of $15 for each 
brand of such feeding stuffs registered 
in lieu of the tonnage tax provided i 
Chapter 141, Laws of North Dakota {0 
1927. 

OHIO 

The law has been revised with resp“ 
to feedstuffs or mixtures for animals “ 
poultry, or condimental stock or p0 
try feeds, regulators, conditioners, 
adding to the list of all such mixtu™ 
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has meant 


QUALITY 
BAKERS’ 
FLOURS 


for 85 years’’ 





*‘Made Good’’ 
Since 1855! 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


vitamin supplements, vitamins contain- 
ing oils or vitamin concentrates. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A previous law carried an annual reg- 
istration fee of $25 for each brand of 
live stock remedies. The law has been 
amended so that a registration fee of $25 
for each live stock remedy must be paid 
on initial registration, but re-registration 
of such live stock remedies from year to 
year may be made or renewed on the 
basis of re-registration fee of $5 annual- 
ly, providing that the $25 registration fee 
has been originally paid and the formula 
for such live stock remedy has not been 
changed. 





COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
- MICH. 


DETROIT 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


APure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louts, mo. 
Our 92nd year 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Golden Loaf” mss ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


a 





a 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


— 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 





— 








| Sales Girl 





Miss Ethel Griffith, a 22-year-old sales- 
girl, is in charge of a bakery route for the 
Blubaugh Bakeries, Charleston, West Va. 
She is one of 10 sales persons employed 
by the bakery, the other 9 being men. 
She works six hours a day, six days 
a week and her territory comprises 
Charleston and St. Albans. Nattily at- 
tired in a powder blue uniform she sells 
bread, pies, cakes and pastry—247 dif- 
ferent items during a week, from house 
to house apprising customers of her pres- 
ence by blowing a whistle. And she gets 
results. 

While the idea of girl drivers is not 
new to R. B. Blubaugh, owner of the 
bakery and the newly elected President 
of the West Virginia Bakers Association, 
he has been experimenting with the idea 
for some time due to the labor shortage 
entailed by the national defense program. 
He intimated that it might be possible 
some day, due to the draft, that all 
women drivers would have to be utilized. 

Mr. Blubaugh said that he previously 
had another girl driver, Aileen Lynch, 
who sold specialty items and he found 
that the girl’s sales were higher per stop 
than those of the men, although the girl 
could not cover as many stops in a day. 
Miss Griffith, when asked about her work 
said, “I like the work fine, am crazy 
about it.” That her customers like the 
idea of a woman bakery driver is attested 
by the fact that she usually returns to 
the bakery with her truck empty. Miss 
Griffith conceived the idea of becoming 
a bakery route salesgirl while employed 
in a local food store. She applied for a 
transfer as a driver in the wholesale divi- 
sion, but later got her chance on a retail 
route. 


‘SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 
other flour 
has not worked 


so well. 


* 
FLOUR 


WICHIT MILLS 


tss00 seas party COMPANY 
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“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


The only real advance in flour milling 
in many years 


Rich in Flavor 


Creamy White 
Vitamin Filled 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











—The Feedman’s 


FEEDSTUFF 


weekly 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $1.00 per year 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


* 


1001 Lumsden Bldg. 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 








CANADIAN MILLS OPERATE 
AT NEAR CAPACITY FIGURE 


Toronto, Ontr.—The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa, has just released its 
figures showing production of the milling 
industry for July. The amount of capac- 
ity in operation was 90,634 bbls. Per- 
centage of production to capacity was 
93.5 against 96.9 in June and 72.5 for 
the 12 months of crop year ending with 
July. Percentage for previous crop year 
was 65.7. Total wheat ground in the 
year was 87,919,712 bus against 80,292,708 
in previous year. Flour produced was 
19,597,769 bbls. 

The cereal mills did not do as well as 
those making flour. Oats ground came 
to 13,053,503 bus against 16,790,132 bus 
in previous year. The corn mills used 
2,579,098 bus and those grinding barley 
2,592,704 bus. Mixed grains 
reached 27,928,903 bus. 

Low grade flour for July showed 39,- 
288 bbls, feed flour 16,259 bbls, both be- 
ing a considerable increase over July, 
1940. Bran production in July showed 
30,563 tons, shorts 29,684 tons and mid- 
dlings 10,958 tons against 11,115 tons in 
July, 1940. Bran and shorts figures 
given were well above last year. Prohibi- 
tion of exports during latter part of 
July switched all the millfeed produced 
into domestic markets where a good deal 
was taken into store for future use. Ex- 
ceptional demand for feed in the hog 
and cattle industries was the reason for 
action in shutting off exports, most of 
which would have gone to the United 
States where there is always a good mar- 
ket for Canadian millfeed. 


ground 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LARGER WHEAT INSPECTIONS 
Winnirec, Man.—New crop wheat in- 
spections in western Canada from Aug. 1 
to Sept. 11, inclusive, totaled 21,169 cars 
as compared with 18,121 for the same 
period in 1940. Of these totals 96% and 
94%, respectively, were among the con- 
tract grades; 1% and 3%, respectively, 
were durum grades. The large percent- 
age of contract wheat this year can be 
attributed to the fact that none of the 
wheat harvested since the heavy rains 
has yet come forward for inspection. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RESTRICTION ON GRAIN CARS 

Winnirreo, Man.—In future, cars will 
not be specially authorized for the ship- 
ment of No. 3 northern wheat to mills, 
according to Canadian Wheat Board in- 
structions to the trade. All shipments 
of Nos. 1, 2 and 8 northern to mills must 
be taken care of from cars supplied to 
companies in the ordinary way under 
the car cycle. As formerly, applications 
for the movement of lower grades will 
be considered. 





——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT TRUCKING TABOO 
Wiynirec, Man.—Reports are being 
received by the Canadian Wheat Board 
to the effect that companies are trucking 
wheat from one country elevator to an- 
other, and investigations show that such 





trucking is being done without first ob- 
taining permission from the board. The 
board has advised the trade that wheat 
must not be trucked from one country 
elevator to another for storage unless 
permission is first obtained from the 
board. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOMINION IS SETTING UP 
STANDARDS FOR VITAMIN- 
RICH FLOUR AND BREAD 


Winnirec, Man.—Dr. L. H. Newman, 
Dominion cerealist, announces that mill- 
ers and bakers in this country will soon 
be turning out flour and bread that will 
be rich in the natural B vitamins that are 
present in the wheat kernel, and that 
the government is setting official stand- 
ards for the new flour and bread, states 
Major H. G. L. Strange in his weekly 
notes, “The World of Wheat.” 

These new loaves, which are already 
being manufactured experimentally in 
Montreal and Toronto, he adds, were 
demonstrated at a number of “Crop 
Testing Plan” field days held recently in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Hundreds of people, including a num- 
ber of ladies, examined and tasted the 
new bread. They declared unanimously 
that the loaf was quite white enough, 
that the texture was good, and that the 
bread had a most agreeable flavor. All 
said they would buy the new bread and 
flour as soon as it is available, Major 
Strange says. 








+ PETTY OFFICER * 


Leaning on the ship rail is Eric S. 
Jackson, of the mill office staff of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., who joined the company in May, 
1938. For some time he had been at- 
tached to the Royal Canadian Navy Re- 
serve, and enlisted for active service last 
fall with the rank of ordinary seaman. 
Recently he passed with honors his Petty 
Officer examinations, thus achieving that 
rank. 





Western Canadian Farmer Takes 
Rap on Reduced Millfeed Price 


Toronto, Ont.—Since the Ottawa or- 
der prohibiting exports of millfeed from 
Canada came into effect the spread be- 
tween American and Canadian prices 
has been about $10 per ton in Canadian 
funds. At the time of writing the Ca- 
nadian mill price for bran is $27 ton, 
Montreal basis, against $37 Boston, 
shorts $28 against $38. The Canadian 
price for middlings is $31 ton, Montreal. 
Thus millfeed in Canada is extremely 
cheap. Retail prices are, of course, high- 
er than car lot quotations. Where small 
lots at Ontario country mill points are 
concerned as much as $31 ton is being 
obtained for bran, $82 for shorts and $33 
for middlings. 

These figures suggest that western Ca- 
nadian farmers who grew the wheat may 
be paying most of the loss represented 
by the difference between American ver- 
sus Canadian millfeed prices. It is in- 
evitable that this should be so since mills 
include what they get for feed with the 
return for flour when figuring what they 
can pay for wheat. Prices are based 
on cost of grain, plus milling and other 
expenses. If either flour or feed is sold 
at figures made artifically low by con- 
trol the loss will fall upon the raw ma- 
terial. There is no alternative. It may 
take some time for wheat-producing 
farmers to realize this fact but they will 
do so in due course if the agricultural 
board persists in its present unsound 
policy. Like the traveler’s overcoat the 
loss on millfeed may not appear in the 
expense account but it is there all the 
same. 

Some day the agricultural economists 
of Canada are going to waken to the 
fact that the domestic milling industry 
is the best and most dependable mar- 
ket there is for western hard spring 
wheat. It may seem of no consequence 
whether this grain is ground at home 
or abroad if the return to farmers in 
either case is the same, but where, as 
now, a premium of 25@30% can be ob- 
tained by selling 30% of the product of 
their wheat for export in the form of 
millfeed, it must be good business to go 
after that premium. In the end the ben- 
efit will accrue to the farmer who grew 
the wheat. A. &. B. 

¥ ¥ 


Situation Not Clear in the West 

Vancouver, B. C.—Millfeed buyers in 
British Columbia are very much in the 
dark about government intentions. The 
recent Wartime Prices Board rulings on 
prices of millfeed have been viewed with 
considerable wonderment here and dur- 
ing the past fortnight, when some mills 
upped their ideas $1@2 ton, others held 


to the old quotations on the ground that. 


the board had not sanctioned the ad- 
vance. Meanwhile no statement was 
forthcoming from the board. 

The general feeling in the trade here 


is that the board’s price decisions have 
not been governed by the law of sup- 
ply and demand but rather along the 
lines of popular demand in which eastern 
customers’ wishes were the chief consi¢- 
eration. For instance, the board low- 
ered the price in July and has allowed 
one advance since then. Recently some 
of the mills upped their quotations and 
when the remainder failed to follow 
suit, it upset the whole market here. 

Generally speaking, however, consumer 
millfeed prices here are reasonable com- 
pared with coarse grains, although this 
position may change due to the poor har- 
vest on the coast this year. Much of the 
local grain crop is still in the fields un- 
threshed as a result of the almost con- 
tinual rains of the past fortnight. 

It is estimated that about 40% of 
the oats, which constitute the main grain 
crop on the coast, has been harvested and 
moved so far with the remainder still 
standing or in stook. A lot of the oats 
already harvested will have to be arti- 
ficially dried and some samples already 
show as high as 20% moisture. Oat 
prices on coast farms this year depend 
largely on quality with top grades bring- 
ing around $30 ton in sacks on the farm 
and other grades ranging down to ®l. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL WAGE DISPUTE SETTLED 
Toronto, Ont.—A three-day strike in 
the West Toronto plant of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., was settled on Sept. 
11 and the strikers went back to work. 
The matter in dispute was one of wages 
but the men testified afterwards that 
the company had always treated its help 
“fair and square” and that there ha 
been no bad feeling over this particular 
dispute. About 125 employees were in- 
volved. Apparently maladjustments be- 
tween wages and cost of living due to 
war had brought about certain inequali- 
ties which have now been harmonized. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS URGED TO PROMOTE 
THEIR CAUSE WITH PUBLIC 


Toronto, 





Ont.—Bakery leaders i! 
Canada are being urged to organi 
through their associations for the pur 
pose of putting on a Dominion-wide call 
paign to educate the general public ™ 
the subject of bread and its productio 
costs. Many bakers have been losin 
money because public opinion holds ™ 
erroneous belief that this industry * 
making far too much. The fact is that 
many bakers have been losing steadily: 
It is felt that a proper understanding 
of this industry and its present situatio" 
would convince the average consumer 
that it is in his own interest to allo¥ 
bakers to make at least a living wg 
out of their operations. 
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White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WueEaT 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA aor & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merch 
Lamar, Colo. St. loa Mo. 














Designs on this page were originated 
and engraved by 
HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





——— 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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OCCUPATION 


“What is your son going to be when 
he finishes his education?” 

“By the looks of things he’ll be an 
octogenarian.” 

¥ ¥ 
REASON FOR ANGER 

Wife.—I’ll never go any place with you 
again as long as I live. 

Husband.—Why ? 

Wife.—You asked Mrs. Smith how her 
husband was standing the heat and he’s 
been dead two months. 

¥ ¥ 
AND POLISHING CLOTH 


Dear Editor—What’s good to clean 


. ivory with? 


Ed.—Try a shampoo. 
¥ ¥ 
REALISTIC PAINTING 

“How realistic that painting is! It 
fairly makes my mouth water.” 

“A sunset makes your mouth water? 

“Oh, it is a sunset, is it? I thought 
it was a fried egg!” 


” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHITE BREAD 


(Continued from page 20.) 
and a little more than three feet high 
to the dome. 

Mrs. Jackson’s novel indicates that 
Ramona did not remain long enough at 
the chapel to eat any of the bread baked 
in the oven, but John C. Fremont, 
Stephen W. Kearny and Kit Carson, 
heroes of the Conquest of California, 
must have fed their soldiers with bread 
baked in that oven. Fremont, Carson 
and a group of Californios defeated the 
Mexican authorities and established the 
Bear Flag Republic of Mexico, which 
quickly adopted the American flag. Fre- 
mont established headquarters at Old 
Town San Diego and dispatched his two 
scouts, Kit Carson and Black Beaver, 
to carry news of his victory to Wash- 
ington. 

Kearny, coming west from Santa Fe, 
met Carson and Black Beaver, and per- 
suaded them to turn back to serve as 
guides, while others carried the news 
to Washington. On that long march 
Kearny’s men subsisted on wild game 
until they arrived in California. It can 
well be understood how the American 
soldiers, after a diet of meat, must have 
enjoyed hot bread as it came from the 
adobe oven. 

A regiment of Mormons came after 
Kearny and was quartered at the mis- 
sion for more than a year. The mis- 
sion and Old Town continued as head- 
quarters for some time. In 1860 an 
earthquake wrecked much of the mis- 
sion, but part of the original walls yet 
remain. The entire mission was restored 
in its original condition in 1930. As the 
rubble was being cleared away at the 
time of the restoration, the old mill- 
stones, which may have been the orig- 
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Che i 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITy 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











“ * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 3; bisector cor 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








inal stones of the first California flour 
mill, were discovered and now lie back 
of the bell tower. 

From what we can learn of the early 
Californios, they must have led a rather 
happy life. They had no AAA. If a 
surplus of wheat was grown, that was 
Nobody sold wheat or 
bothered about parity 
government inflicted day- 
light saving time upon them. If they 
preferred to sit up and strum guitars 
in the moonlight, that was their privi- 
lege, and if they wished to sleep late 
no alarm clocks roused them. True, the 
mission bells chimed, but if they missed 
early mass, they could always go later 
in the morning. 

Each ranchero had all the land he 
needed and all he could cultivate. He 
had sheep, cattle and horses in such 
great abundance that he never branded 
his cattle. What if somebody did come 
and kill a steer for beef? 
plenty left. 
mals, 


cause of joy. 
bread. Nobody 
prices. No 


There were 
He could not sell his ani- 
for he had no market for any- 
thing but wool, hides and tallow. Oc- 
casionally American sailors came from 
Boston to smuggle in shawls and goods 
from Europe. Some reed organs were 
brought from Europe and were smuggled 
in, despite the Spanish prohibition 
against imports. For pay the Californios 
gave tallow, hides and wool. This sup- 
plied their luxuries. They grew their 
own necessities. It was a _ thousand 
miles and more to Mexico City and the 
viceroy never thought of California more 
than once every five or six years. 

The priests taught the Indians indus- 
try, thus providing cheap labor. Early 
in the history of San Diego the Indians 
attacked the mission and killed the 
priest, but generally they were apprecia- 
tive of the Franciscans and reverenced 
them. In the year 1797 the Franciscans 
baptized 565 Indians in a single year 
at the San Diego mission alone. 

And why should not the Indians think 
that the white man’s way of living and 
his religion were good? Before the com- 
ing of the padres, the Indians lived a 
precarious existence and ate only grass 
seed and wild game. At the missions 
they had frijoles, cornmeal mush, mut- 
ton and beef. Best of all, they had white 
wheat bread. They even had horses to 
ride. A traveler could have a fresh 
horse merely for the asking and no one 
threw him in jail for holding up his 
thumb. 

Father Junipero Serra, founder of the 
California missions, established them at 
intervals of 30 miles all the way from 
San Diego to San Francisco. He did 
that because 30 miles was a day’s nice 
ride by horseback and the traveler could 
stop at a mission every night. 

He could have free food and lodgings 
and a fresh horse the next morning with- 
out any cost, whether he applied at a 
mission or at one of the haciendas. 

Today California grows an average of 
about 12,000,000 bus of wheat annually. 
It is harvested by combines and the 
wheat is milled in fine mills. The flour 
is reinforced with vitamin B, and the 
bread is baked in thermostatically con- 
trolled electric ovens. The modern Cali- 
fornian hears the news hot off the radio 
from all the world. 

And yet it is doubtful whether the 
modern Californian is any happier than 
the old-time Californio, who threshed by 
the trampling of hoofs, winnowed by 
shoveling against the wind, milled be- 
tween stone buhrs and baked in an 
adobe oven. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























Capacity Now 1,950 Bbls Daily 





NN GB 


ATKINSO 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
6“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Har Har 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 

Flow Flour 


nanenene SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


— 





— 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


— 





—— 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 














CROOKSTON, MINN. 
— 
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Advoice, Not Invoice, 
for Super Markets 
re) 


A New York grocery in the financial 
district catches the Jersey commuter and 
the nine-to-five homekeeper with a new 
type of merchandising which co-ordinates 
sight and sound. L. J. Callanan & Co., 
Inc., in business at the same spot on 
Vesey Street since 1845, broadcasts a 
sales talk through the block-wide store at 
seven minute intervals, This is done by 
means of the “advoice,” which tells of 
the attractions of various products and 
ties in the sales talk with special dis- 
plays of the goods mentioned. Five 
loudspeakers through the store are ad- 
justed to synchronize as one voice and 
the volume can be regulated by a device 
in the cashier’s cage, and each broadcast 
lasts less than a minute. The “advoice,” 
originated by Lionel .Aronson, is par- 
ticularly devised for self-service stores 
and it is reported that 50 have already 
planned for its immediate installation. 


Food Regimentation Hinted 
by O. P. M. 
Oo 


A decrease in the number of varieties 
and brands of food products, standard- 
ization and simplification of packages 
and containers are being seriously dis- 
cussed in Office of Production Manage- 
ment and Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply as a national de- 
fense effort. 

So far no definite program has been 
developed for the food industries, but it 
is likely to be one of the first tasks given 
to the new over-all industry advisory 
committee to be formed in connection 
with the OPM’s commodity-section reor- 
ganization. 

Indications are there will be over-all 
industry committee, with subcommittees 
representing various branches of the food 


. trade, such as retailers, wholesalers, can- 


ners, packers, dairy industries, and all 
the other parts of the grocery field. 


Related Displays Found 


Lacking in Stores 
) 


Ninety-seven per cent of the retail food 
stores in the Atlantic Coast states fail 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
for profitable extra sales through the use 
of displays of related merchandise, a 
survey recently made by National Gro- 
cers Institute shows. Over 400 stores 
from Maine to Florida were visited by 
Members of the institute staff who found 
related displays used effectively in only 
12 establishments. The investigation in- 
Cluded independent stores, super mar- 
kets, chain stores and co-operatives being 
checked. 

Displays of merchandise, so placed that 
they suggest other related items while the 
customer is buying, are a real help to 
the homemaker, the institute says. The 
customer who is buying eggs and has 
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bacon suggested by an appetite appeal- 
ing display near by thus has her next 
breakfast menu all planned for her; she 
leaves the store pleased with her own 
efficiency and with the service rendered 
by the store. 

The institute survey was made while 
members of its staff were collecting and 
correlating material for its second study 
course, which features the practical 
techniques in grocery salesmanship. 


A. & P. Sales Highest 


in History 

oO 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York, N. Y., has reported highest 
sales in its history, $1,115,774,058, dur- 
ing the year ended Feb. 28, 1941, an 
increase of $125,415,719, or 12.6% over 
the previous year’s volume of $990,358,- 
339. This is the fourth time in the com- 
pany’s history that its sales passed the 
billion-dollar mark, the previous high 
record being for 1931 when sales were 
$1,065,806,885. ° 

Earnings for the period reported on 
were down slightly from the previous 
year, and the report placed emphasis on 
the decline of a few points to 1.64% of 
sales from 1.88% for the preceding 12 
months. i 


Second Meat Drive 
° 


Continuation for a second year of a 
meat industry national advertising cam- 
paign has been approved by the board 
of the American Meat Institute. It will 
duplicate initial drive, using space in 
consumer magazines, key city newspapers 
and leading trade and professional pa- 
pers. 

An added feature will be a billboard 
campaign to tie in with the publication 
advertising, which runs from Nov. 1 to 
Oct. 81 of 1942. Second year’s outlay 
will total $2,000,000, including space 
usage in Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, McCall’s, Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, Liberty, True Story and Parent’s 
Magazine. 

Emphasis on nutritional values, and 
the thrift and economy themes, with spe- 
cial stress on the importance of meat to 
make a balanced meal will be used. 


Meatless or Milkless? 
fe) 


Officially, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard states that meatless or milkless 
days will not be necessary. But in- 
formed Washington opinion holds that 
the very fact that so important an offi- 
cial recognizes this possibility is the best 
ground for fear that real shortages will 
be experienced before the year is over. 
To meet the needs of the United States 
and Britain, for example, will require a 
one third increase in cheese output and 
a one quarter increase in evaporated 
milk production. It seems unlikely that 
the objectives will be reached either .on 


these two commodities or on several oth- 
ers. Competing foods can take some 
comfort, as there will be an abundance 
of food, generally speaking. A generous 
amount of dinner-table substitution can 
be anticipated, it is believed. 
Chain Grocery Sales 
Continue High 

ce) 


Sales of chain grocery stores declined 
less than the usual seasonal amount dur- 
ing July, according to the Department of 
Commerce. As a consequence, the de- 
partment’s seasonally corrected index of 
average daily sales, which stood at 134 
for June, advanced to 136 for July, 
thereby scoring its ninth consecutive all- 
time peak. 


New York Market 


In New Dress 
fe) 


New York City’s municipally owned 
food center, Washington Market, which 
has been located for the past 57 years in 
the same building, has had its face lifted 
by the Works Project Administration 
with the sponsorship of the city depart- 
ment of markets. 

Glass, iron and terra cotta of the Vic- 
torian building have been hidden by 
smooth walls of mottled buff enameled 
steel panels. Old, narrow entrances have 
been replaced with 12 new ones. In- 
terior reconstruction was slight because 
it was extensively rebuilt in 1914 and 
1915. Cost of the remodeling was $244,- 
000. 

Washington Market has been function- 
ing at the same spot since 1771. Once 
sailing ships tied up at its very doors. 
It is also recalled that at one time bear 
meat was sold by butchers in polished 
boots and top hats. Elk meat still is sold, 
but the uniform of the seller has changed. 


Birth Rate Up 
° 


In the first four months of this year 
there were abgut 20,000 more births in 
the United States than in the same period 
last year, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports. This indicates a birth rate for 
1941 of 18.5 per 1,000 population, the 
highest since 1930, and close to the latest 
birth rate reported from Germany, which 
was 18.8 in 1937. 

Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, chief statistician 
of vital statistics for the Census Bureau, 
says “It now appears that the birth rate 
for the United States is definitely in- 
creasing.” 


Miss Elliott Honored 
° 


Miss Harriet Elliott, associate admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply, has accepted 
honorary membership in the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., with 
which the National Association of Food 
Chains is affiliated. 
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long the Good Front 


Self-Service a Defense 
Need, Says Mrs. Kiefer 
° 


To conserve labor in defense emer- 
gency, it would be desirable for every 
service independent grocer to change 
over, at least partially, to cash and carry, 
semi-self service basis, Mrs. Rose M. 
Kiefer, secretary-manager, National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, asserted re- 
cently. 


Mrs. Kiefer pointed out that many 
store owners are confronted with the 
problem right now, and are seeking the 
right answer. Aside from the fact gov- 
ernment officials are asking for this kind 
of co-operation to minimize waste motion 
in distribution, she believes it a sound 
business move. 

Recent association surveys reveal that 
the grocer who is a step ahead of com- 
petition is the one who can supply every 
type of service wanted by the. public. 
Mrs. Kiefer indicated that merchants 
with an exclusive clientele that has always 
insisted on delivery of merchandise and 
other refinements of service, need not 
offend such customers, but should con- 
tinue these services, but charge for them. 


Defense Is Convention 
Keynote 
re) 


The convention keynote of Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, meet- 
ing in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, Nov. 5-7, will be co-opera- 
tion with the defense program, declares 
Paul S. Willis, president. 

Mr. Willis, who said that the conven- 
tion would be the most important in the 
organization’s 33 years of existence, de- 
clared that “America will manufacture 
more food products this year than any 
nation has ever produced in the history 
of the world.” 

“Last year our manufacturer mem- 
bers produced about $4,000,000,000 worth 
of grocery products,” Mr. Willis said. 
“This year we have been called upon to 
meet a tremendous increase.” 


Food Wrappers Banned 
re) 


At Janesville, Wis., the city council 
banned the use of wrappers or tokens of 
perishable foodstuffs as returns for pre- 
miums on the grounds that the practice 
is unsanitary. 


U.K. Producing All Sugar 


Needs at Home 
re) 


The United Kingdom is reported to be 
producing all her domestic requirements 
of sugar under the present scale of ra- 
tioning. It comes solely from the sugar 
beet industry, which has been greatly 
increased over a period of years. The 
present annual consumption of sugar in 
Britain is a war-time secret. 
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Gerald T. Massie 


Atlanta representative 


Gerald T. Massie is the new repre- 
sentative for Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
in Atlanta, Ga. He will cover all of 
Georgia and parts of the adjoining states. 
Mrs. Massie will be unable to join him 
in Atlanta for some time, as she recent- 
ly underwent a serious operation at 
Rochester, Minn. Mr. Massie, who only 
recently moved to his new location, was 
for several years Texas representative 
for G. B. R, Smith Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas. 


E. R. Andrews is possibly the only 
hotel man we ever heard of who made 


ersondl & 


WHEAT COME-BACK 

Amazed at the wheat come-back in 
eastern Colorado and western Kansas 
was Myron Humphreys, president of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., who spent 
a day on the Hutchinson, Kansas, Board 
of Trade, en route home from a_ west- 
ern vacation trip. He reported a boun- 
tiful feed crop maturing everywhere in 
the old dust bowl. 
ESCORT 

L. E. Zimmerman, manager of the 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
served as escort for his two daughters, 
who went to Denver to resume studies in 
Colorado Women’s College. 


HIT AND MISS 

A flash flood missed the plant of the 
Teichgraeber Milling Co., Gypsum, Kan- 
but the home of Manager Otto 
Teichgraeber was, surrounded by three 
feet of water. 


sas, 


BUSINESS TRIP 

John F. Brown, Jas. H. Knowles & 
Son, Boston, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Washington, D. C., and 
Philadelphia. While in Philadelphia he 
was able to have a visit with S. P. Brown, 
his brother, also a flour broker. 


CANADIAN VISIT 

Matt Dobson, Jr., of Dobson-Hicks 
Grain & Seed Co., Nashville, and Mrs. 
Dobson, are at home after an extended 
trip to points of interest in Canada. 
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E. R. Andrews 
after all, why not? 


a success as a flour salesman. He was 
formerly resident manager of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, but four 
years ago the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. put him to work in northern Min- 
nesota, with headquarters in Duluth. He 
made such a good record there that the 
company has transferred him to Balti- 
more, and placed him in charge of its 
business in that section. 


A farewell honor was paid to E. A. 
Weaver, retiring general manager of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, re- 
cently, by a group of friends in the mill- 


They went by boat from Detroit, Mich., 
to Sault Ste. Marie, then motored to 
Montreal. “They cruised down the St. 
Lawrence River to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and also spent some time at Que- 
bec. 


THROUGH “WAR” ZONE 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales ex- 
ecutive of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from a 
trip through Louisiana and Arkansas. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 

C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., com- 
plimented his young daughter, Miss Ann 
Horner Tillma, with a party Sept. 10, 
the occasion being the young lady’s 
twelfth birthday. 


BELATED VACATION 

Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, secretary 
of the New England Bakers Association, 
attended the annual outing of the Maine 
Bakers Association at Sebasco, Maine, 
Sept. 13. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Sullivan, and they plan to remain there 
the week after the outing to enjoy a 
belated vacation. 


BACK HOME 

Mr. and Mrs. Cohen Williams, Jr., and 
their daughters, Connie and Linda, have 
returned from a visit with Mrs. Williams’ 
mother, Mrs. Harry Bandy, at Beverly 
Hills, Cal. They visited Boulder Dam, 
the Grand Canyon, Santa Fe and other 


E. A, Weaver 
good wishes, godspeed 


ing industry, who gathered at the Bis- 
marck Hotel, in Chicago, for a testi- 
monial dinner. In addition to good wishes 
and godspeed from about 30 men who 
attended the affair, a number of messages 
of similar nature came from others who 
could not be present. Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, acted as master of ceremonies. 
The speech-making was described as brief 
but heartfelt. 

Recently elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
was Clive T. Jaffray, of Minneapolis, 
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Clive T. Jaffray 
a Pillsbury director 


pioneer financier of the Northwest. Mr. 
Jaffray, former president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis and of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway, is chairman of the First Bank 
Stock Corporation of Minneapolis and of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway,-a director of Electric Ma- 
chinery Mfg. Co., Northwestern Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co., Twin City Fire In- 
surance Co., Twin City Rapid Transit 
Co., and Title Insurance Co. 





points of interest on their way home. 
Mr. Williams is with Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Sons, Nashville flour and feed 
brokers. 


NEW YORK RENDEZVOUS 


The Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was well represented in the 
New York market last week by Guy A. 
Thomas, chairman of the board, and R. 
W. Goodell, executive vice president. 


HORSE WINS 


C. A. Hirschy, manager of the San 
Francisco office of the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., flour broker, is spending his vacation 
recovering from a broken collarbone, 
suffered the first day of his annual holi- 
day period when a horse he was riding 
fell backward and left the flour man sus- 
pended in the air—temporarily. Mr. 
Hirschy was hunting deer at the time. 


TRADE CALLS 

Joseph C. Beaven, president Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, and Kenneth L. 
Burns, president and general manager 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., who 
were in New York briefly, were visitors 
at the offices of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., representatives of the mills in the 
metropolitan area. 


ICE AND SNOW 


Frost and snow greeted two Wichita, 
Kansas, flour men in Colorado, where 
they went to spend their vacation the 
second week in September. Lloyd Leath- 


erock, assistant to the general manager 
of the Kansas Milling Co., took his lines 
to take trout. J. G. Dixon, sales director 
of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., was 
in Denver and Colorado Springs, hoping 
to cool off from the summer heat. Both 
found it cool enough with snow and ice. 


BACK AGAIN 


Jens Juul, formerly head of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, but who has recently been in an- 
other line of business, is moving back 
to Kansas City, and may engage in the 
feed jobbing or brokerage business there. 


NEW ENGLAND TOUR 

Ernest Buchow, of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., Inc., New York, is spending sev- 
eral weeks motoring leisurely through 
New England with Mrs. Buchow on 4 
fall vacation. 


MILLER IN MANHATTAN 

Rush O. Harris, manager Eagle Flour 
Mills, Denver, Colo., last week was in- 
troduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange floor by S. R. Strisik, who rep- 
resents the mill in the New York terti- 
tory. 


RUN ON HOSPITAL 

W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, underwent a major operation in 
a Hutchinson hospital and is reported 
getting along as well as could be & 
pected. Mrs. Kelly was ready to move 
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to the hospital three days later when a 
nephew, Leon Hendrickson, who makes 
his home with the Kellys, also was forced 
to have a major operation. 


HOME FROM EAST 


J. C. Beaven, president Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, has returned from an 
eastern business trip. 


WITH CHICAGO TRADE 

Milton P. Fuller, Thomas Page Mill 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, spent a few days 
last week visiting the trade in and 
around Chicago. 


WHEAT MEETING 

Herman Steen, vice president Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was in 
Kansas City Sept. 9 to attend the Chief- 
kan wheat meeting. 


CALIFORNIA BOUND 

A. L. Jacobson, president Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, stopped off in 
Chicago on his way home from a trip to 
Michigan. Mr. Jacobson said he expects 
to leave some time this week on a vaca- 
tion trip to California. 


FRIENDS’ ANTICIPATION 


David D. Vaughan, of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, and president of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors, is 
spending a few weeks’ vacation in north- 
ern Minnesota. Mr. Vaughan got reports 
that fishing was good in the northern 
part of the state, so he decided to try 
out his luck. His friends hope it will 
be good, anticipating a fish dinner. 


CHICAGO VISITOR 

Otto Bresky, Boston, president of the 
Seaboard Flour Corp. and the Rodney 
Milling Co., was a Chicago visitor last 
week. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 

G. K. Jacobson, president Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., and C. B. 
MacLeod, vice president Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., were recently 
in central states territory calling on their 
connections and trade. 


0UT CALLING 

D. J. Russell, president of the Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., spent several days 
calling on the flour and feed trade in 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan terri- 
tory. 
IN KANSAS CITY 

Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of the Com- 


mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is in Kansas City this week. 


HEADING EAST 

P. H. Hoy, vice president and sales 
manager Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left Sept. 15 for New York and other 
eastern flour centers. 


BUSINESS TRIP 


Ellis D. English, general sales man- 
ager for Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, is spending a few days in the 
Southeast and the East. 


BIRMINGHAM MEETING 

Flying to Birmingham, Ala., to attend 
&meeting of allied members of the south- 
em baking industry, held in that city 
Monday, Sept. 8, were Joseph Hexter, 
Columbia Baking Co., president of the 
Southern Bakers Association; C. M. Mc- 
Millan, secretary, and Lester Dowe, Les- 
ter Dowe Co., Atlanta machinery firm. 
Others from Atlanta attending were L. 
K. Batterton, Bakers Sales Co; Fred 
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Brown, Bowman Dairy Co. and John 
Trucks, J. R. Short Milling Co. T. A. 
McGough, McGough’s Bakeries Corp., 
Birmingham, was chairman of the meet- 
ing. 
MINNEAPOLIS STOP-OVER 

Aaron Sheinhart, of the Sheinhart 
Milling Co., flour jobbers, Cleveland, was 
a Minneapolis visitor Sept. 16, on his way 
home from a visit with his southwestern 
and northwestern mill connections. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 


D. H. Wilson, sales manager for the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
spent a couple of days this past week 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in 
Minneapolis. This was Mr. Wilson’s first 
visit to his company’s headquarters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STORED GRAIN AT DULUTH 
INCREASED BY 1,732,000 BUS 

Dututru, Minn.—Stock of Canadian 
wheat and barley held here in bond de- 
creased 882,000 bus last week, and do- 
mestic grain shipments amounted to 2,- 
000,000 bus, but were far too low to off- 
set receipts of 4,616,000 bus and resulted 
in increasing stored supplies by 1,732,000 
bus. Total stocks at the close of busi- 
ness reached 39,401,000 bus, including 
5,630,000 bus Canadian grain. 

Boat space is being chartered to move 
out grain from local elevators to eastern 
ports at a firm basis. The wheat rate 
is still maintained at 5c bu. 

Rumor prevailed last week that 1,- 
500,000 bus of Canadian stored wheat 
here was to be railed out to a Texas 
point, Fort Worth being mentioned, to 
be worked through elevators there for 
export. The grain was billed into Duluth 
for shipment to Ontario, Canada, and re- 
routing otherwise, it is said, must carry 
an amendment to the tariff. 
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A. B. BLACK 


A. B. Black, widely known grain man 
and former flour miller, who would have 
been 82 years old Sept. 27, died Sept. 
12 at his home in Buffalo, N. Y. Until 
his retirement on Jan. 1 of this year, 
Mr. Black was a member of the firm of 
Charles Kennedy & Co. In 1906 he en- 
tered the grain business as a partner 
with the late Charles Kennedy. The 
company was incorporated in 1911, Mr. 
Black becoming vice president. He 
served at various times as director of 
the Corn Exchange of Buffalo and as vice 
president. 


ROBERT SHAW 

Robert Shaw, one of the organizers 
of the National Biscuit Co. in Chicago 
many years ago, died at his home at 
Long Beach, L. I., on Sept. 12. Mr. 
Shaw suffered a heart attack as he was 
entering his automobile to motor to his 
summer home in Ontario. Mr. Shaw 
operated a bakery in Chicago for many 
years before helping organize the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. Later he became asso- 
ciated with the Yellow Taxicab Co. of 
Chicago. He retired in 1912. 


FRANK M. CONLY 


Frank M. Conly, one of the Conly 
family, who have for generations been 
prominent in the baking industry in 
Philadelphia, died Sept. 11 at the age of 
65. He was the uncle of G. Leonard 


Conly and R. J. Conly, who own and 
operate the Parkway Baking Co., of 
Philadelphia. He was prominent in mu- 
sical circles and for a number of years 
studied in London and Paris. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and a daughter. 


JOHN C. LAITY 


John C. Laity, 63, of South Orange, 
N. J., assistant manager of the sales 
department of the National Biscuit Co. 
in the New York office, died Sept. 8 in 
Presbyterian Hospital after a short ill- 
ness. He joined the National Biscuit Co. 
as a salesman 40 years ago. For the 
last 10 years, as assistant manager, he 
had been in charge of sales agencies and 
large accounts throughout the country 
and traveled much of the time. 


RICHARD EBEL 


Richard Ebel, who for many years 
operated the Hillsboro (Kansas) Flour 
Mills, died last week following a stroke. 
The Hillsboro mill was closed two years 
ago. 
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CORN LOAN REPAYMENTS 
NOW TOTAL 19,356,217 BUS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that 3,344 
loans made on the 1940 corn crop were 
repaid during the week ending Sept. 6. 
This brought total loan repayments to 
that date to 20,125, representing 19,356,- 
217 bus valued at $11,789,727. There 
were outstanding on the same date 89,159 
loans on 83,435,466 bus valued at $50,- 
844,189, 

Loans by states follow: 


State in which 











loans No. of --Storage (bus)— 

originated— loans Farnr Warehouse 
Arkansas ..... - }§6=— aes 
California .... 70 6,933 229,745 
Colorado ..... 3,954 83,377 3,703,587 
Delaware ..... |} reer 164,011 
TOBMO cccccece " 40,259 1,905,247 
Illinois ° 30,127 2,875,016 
Indiana .. . 29,427 2,135,754 
TOWM .cceee . 5,785 453,708 
Kansas . 5,579,838 46,126,671 
Kentucky ... .o  ; are 703,151 
Maryland ...-- 3,460 = «.ecocc 1,126,413 
Michigan .... 1,284 96,646 199,820 
Minnesota .... 3,559 2,063 1,566,321 
Missouri «..... 17,202 143,182 4,655,734 
Montana ...... * Seer 1,712,928 
Nebraska ..... 32,983 4,665,575 10,177,506 
New Mexico .. 194 6,2 265,923 
New York .... St eee ree 35,829 
N. Carolina .. , rrr rs 44 
North Dakota. 5,153 ...... 3,791,771 
ORIG scosscees 8,737 94,995 3,520,655 
Oklahoma .... 30,133 1,215,053 14,006,796 
Oregon ....... 1,450 373,562 4,986,291 
Pennsylvania. . O9T = neene 263,261 
South Dakota.. 13,436 475,780 4,663,866 
Tennessee .... . ) errs 234,746 
TOROS cccccece 18,697 516,982 12,442,128 
Utah ncccccsce 59 766 70,316 
Virginia ...... )) Serre 214,057 
Washington .. 2,506 180,146 6,901,577 
West Virginia. |, rrr 29,677 
Wyoming ..... 270 57,093 353,236 

Totals ...... 242,610 13,603,861 129,516,278 
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Family Budgets Not Yet 
Adjusted to Food 
Price Advances 


It is reported that the rise in food 
prices has not yet been reflected by 
economies in the family budget, despite 
a 12% rise in retail values. 

Retail sales at grocery counters are 
continuing to mount—during the week 
ending Aug. 16 they set a new record. 
At the same time, prices continued to 
rise; the increase of 2% during the last 
month was greater than during any other 
month of the last year. 

Using the 1935-39 price level as 100, 
prices on Aug. 15 stood at 107.9, com- 
pared with 98.1 a year before. 

Meat prices show the largest increases; 
dairy products, fats and sugar have also 
mounted. Fruits and vegetables, on the 
other hand, have remained constant. 


39 


RE-OPENING OF ENRICHED 
FLOUR CASE DELAYED 
BY MACARONI HEARINGS 


WasHinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Fol- 
lowing the hearing on Sept. 29 on maca- 
roni standards by the Food and Drug 
Administration, some decision will be 
made by the government on re-opening 
the hearings on enriched flour to take 
care of the situation which has devel- 
oped in the matter of increasing the 
levels of vitamins in flour, Food and 
Drug officials stated. Decision to delay 
further action on enriched flour until 
after the macaroni hearings is due to 
the fact that durum and semolina may 
come in for some consideration at the 
hearing scheduled for late this month. 

Meanwhile the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is considering the briefs and 
other statements filed in the matter of 
dietary food regulations, with the pos- 
sibility that this phase of food standards 
will be disposed of within the next week 
or two. The Millers National Federation 
has objected to the inclusion in the diet- 
ary food regulations of any stipulations 
which would have ‘the effect of forcing 
mills which manufacture specialties and 
other products which come under the 
dietary regulations to operate under two 
sets of regulations—the enriched flour 
standards, and those concerned solely with 
dietary foods. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS CASH WHEAT 
STRENGTHENS MATERIALLY 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Cash wheat at 
Minneapolis strengthened _ materially 
last week. Prices are up Ic bu at the 
low end of the line, and 3@4c at the 
top. Movement in the interior is slow- 
ing up, and current arrivals show the 
effects of wet harvesting. Demand, how- 
ever, is good for all varieties, and con- 
signees report a nice clean-up daily. A 
snappy milling demand is noted for dry, 
high protein wheat, which constitutes but 
a small percentage of receipts. Where 
13% protein brought only le under to 
September price, 15% sold readily at 
3@4c over, with buyers bidding almost 
lc bu more for each additional 14% of 
protein. 

Durum is harvested later than bread 
wheats, and, unfortunately, was caught 
by the heavy rains that have deluged 
North Dakota. Current arrivals test 
high in moisture and are of poor color, 
and anything attractive from a milling 
standpoint, commands increasingly high 
premiums. The choicest durum will 
bring 13c bu premium over the December 
option, and medium quality 5@10c over. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OPERATIVES RECEIVE 
CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Co- 
operatives have come into the picture on 
certificates of necessity issued by the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
according to the government’s latest an- 
nouncement of the granting of financial 
assistance to individual companies and 
others for the storing of grain. 

Certificates have been issued to the 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Co., Havana, 
N. D., for storage, amounting to $3,000; 
to the Farmers Union Elevator Co., 
Rudyard, Mont., for $10,000, and to the 
Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co., Inc., for 
$23,000. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: General market activity 
with wheat as excitable as other commodi- 
ties held interest of buyers last week and 
resulted again in good volume of business 
for southwestern mills. Sales 77% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 93% previous week 
and 15% a year ago. 

While sales maintained their pace, run- 
ning time increased to 88%, compared with 
69% the previous week and well ahead of 
all records since war activity of a year ago. 
Large increase in production is partly be- 
cause of the profit buyers have in their 
orders and partly because of the higher 
price of millfeed, which millers are taking 
advantage of by grinding as much flour 
now as possible. 

Prices for most part are satisfactory, with 
buyers more willing to pay going quota- 
tions since bread prices have made their 
advances in almost every area, 

Export business is very light because of 
heavy competition from milled-in-bond flour. 
Clears selling in good volume, with prices 


firm. 

Quotations, Sept. 13: established brands 
family flour $6.70@6.95 (enriched); bakers 
short patent $5.75@6. 95%  $5.60@5.85, 


straight $5.50@5.75, first clear $4@4.25, sec- 
ond clear $3.75@4, low grade $3.65@3.80. 
Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 


tic business active, 14 fair, 8 quiet, 3 slow 
and 5 dull, 
Oklahoma City: Considerable activity, 


with sales averaging 98%, compared with 
110% last week. Domestic bookings 52% to 
bakers and 48% to the family buyers. Some 
exports to South America were reported. 
Operation averaged 77% Prices fluctuated 
and closed unchanged to 10c higher. Quo- 
tations, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Okla- 
homa points: hard wheat short patent flour 
$6.40@7.55, soft wheat short patent flour 
$6.40@7.55, standard patent $6.10@7.15, bak- 
ers extra fancy $5.90@5.95, bakers short 
patent $5.75@5.80, bakers standard $5.70@ 
5.75. 

Omaha: Activity in wheat market and 
seasonable factors brought a larger volume 
of flour orders during the week. Independ- 


ent bakers were in the market for clears, 
and grocery jobbers and chain grocers 
bought family brands, mostly for 120-day 


delivery. 

Flour prices advanced around 10c bbl for 
the week. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b. Omaha, 
in 98-lb cotton bags, as follows: fancy family 
short patent $6.20@6.55, standard patent 
$5.80@6.05, bakers short patent $5.75@5.95. 

Wichita: Sales ranging from 25 to 50%, 
directions fair to good, with mills operating 
from 50 to 100%; trend higher fore part 
of week, weaker at close. 

Hutchinson: Interest quickened as the 
market continued edging forward and book- 
ings, which came from both bakers and job- 
bers, aggregated well over capacity. An 
occasional round lot helped swell the total. 
Shipping directions draggy. 

Salina: Millers reported 
with closing prices about the same. 
ping directions somewhat improved, 


Texas: Sales in slightly larger volume. 
Some fairly large lots sold to the Southeast 
by a few mills, which, together with fairly 
good volume of family sales in home terri- 
tory, enjoyed by all, made average probably 
at least 75% of capacity, possibly as much 
as 90%, though some did no better than 
50%. Shipping directions good and opera- 
tions remain at 50 to 60% of capacity. 
Prices about unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
12: family flour 48's, extra high patent $6.75 
@7.25, high patent $6.25@6.75, standard 
bakers 98’s $5.75@6.25; first clears, sacked, 
$4.70@4.80, delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Following recent heavy buy- 


ing period, there was a decided let-up in 
inquiry last week; the trade in general, both 


good demand, 
Ship- 


family and baking, are well covered; spring 
wheat mills probably have more flour on 
their books than at any like period in a 
number of years; buyers feel there is no 
object in adding to their holdings on a con- 
tinually advancing market, so have dropped 
out of picture; this lessened mill buying, 
and was followed by a softening in wheat 
market. 

Only note of interest this current week 
was inquiry for prices from a big eastern 
baking company for 100,000 bbls, shipment 
January to June of next year; latest report 
is that company will not buy at this time. 

Spring wheat clears are still very scarce 
and strong in price; millers say they could 
probably get any reasonable price they cared 
to ask if they had any to move for quick 
shipment. 

Shipping directions have picked up a little, 
because shipments of flour for week from 
the Northwest as a whole increased more 
than 10% over previous week. 

Total bookings for the seven-day period 
ending Sept. 13 were 82% of capacity, com- 
pared with 220% a week earlier and 31% 
a year ago. 

Quotations, Sept. 16: established brands of 
family patent $6.80@7.45, spring first patent 
$6.25@6.45, standard patent $5.90@6.10, 
fancy clear $5.70@5.90, first clear $5.40@5.60, 
second clear $4.20@4.40, whole wheat $5.70 
@5.95, graham standard $4.90@5.35. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Sept. 16: King Midas, Min- 
neapolis (two mills), Northwestern Con- 
solidated A, Pillsbury South A, Durum A, 
Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, Wash- 
burn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole Wheat. 


Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Demand 
last week was very spotted and bookings 
showed a marked falling off. Buyers did 
not follow advances as willingly as they 
have heretofore, and, if they had their im- 
mediate needs covered, showed more of a 
tendency to “shop” around or wait until 
they were satisfied that market would hold. 
Improvement in volume of shipping direc- 
tions, noted a week ago, apparently was 
not permanent. Mill running time, in con- 
sequence, continues light, and millfeed sup- 
ply situation is as tight as ever. 


Duluth: Quotations, Sept. 13: first patent 
$6.70, second patent $6.50, first clear $6.10. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: A fair amount of business done; 
buying not general, as many users have their 
requirements for several months well cov- 
ered; others, however, were in the market 
for near-by needs, sales ranging from one 
and two car lots up to 1,000 and 2,000 Ibs. 
Business was fairly well divided between 
springs, hard and soft winters. Directions 
were fairly free. Family flour was again 
higher, with demand fairly active, and de- 
liveries good. Quotations, Sept. 13: spring 
top patent $5.80@6.40, standard patent $5.60 
@6.20, first clear $5.30@5.65, second clear 
$4@4.85, family flour $7.95@8.10; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.60@6.10, 95% patent 
$5.45@6, first clear $4.60@4.95; soft winter 
short patent $5.40@5.90, standard patent 
$5.30@5.60,. first clear $4.70@5. 

St. Louis: A fair amount of booking early 
part of week, which fell off with the break 
in wheat, consisting of occasional round lots 
to the baking and blending trade. Usual 
car lot orders fairly free. Clears situation 
unchanged. A fair demand for both soft 
and hard. Stocks continue light. Jobbers 
find very little change from last week. Trade 
just taking care of immediate wants. Ship- 
ping directions improved. Quotations, Sept. 
13: soft wheat short patent $5.85@6.75, 
straight $5.15@5.55, first clear $4.35@4.75; 
hard wheat short patent $5.15@5.85, 95% 
$5@5.50, first clear $4.05@4.45; spring wheat 
top patent $5.35@5.85, standard patent $5.20 
@5.60, first clear $4.90@5.35 

Toledo: Sales picking up and some mills 
report good business last week, but impres- 
sion prevails that users and buyers of soft 
wheat flour, with only few exceptions, have 
not been anticipating requirements nearly so 
far ahead as in the case of bakery business. 
The wheat market has been giving a demon- 
stration in recording new four-year peaks 
in succession, and this strength has no doubt 
had an influence on sales. It has been ap- 


parent that buyers have become more con- 
cerned about provision for their needs 
with wheat having gone to the government 
loan basis or beyond it. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat at 
16c under the close of Chicago December 
establishes some kind of a record. The 
initial movement was at 3c under September, 
and following congestion, embargoes and ele- 
vators becoming full, the spread gradually 
widened. The bid Sept. 12 was $1.07, 26c 
rate points to New York, equivalent to 16c 
under Chicago December future. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.25@5.40; locally made springs, high glu- 
ten $6.50, bakers patent $6.25, hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $6.15, in 98's, f.o.b. 
Toledo or mill. While there are some re- 
ports of needlessly cut prices, most millers 
are holding firm in view of the strength of 
the situation, and in feeds it is almost a 
sellers’ market. 

Cincinnati: Demand continues dull, with 
prices unchanged; independent dealers seem 
to be waiting for an anticipated drop in 


quotations. Supplies ample for all grades. 
Quotations, Sept. 13: spring short patent 
$6.50@6.75, standard patent $6@6.25, first 


clear $5.25@5.50; 


hard winter short patent 
$6@6.25, 95% 


patent $5.50@5.75, first clear 


$4.75@5; soft winter short patent $5.25@ 
5.50, 95% patent $4.75@5, first clear $4.25 
@ 4.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Bakery trade continues to place 
contracts in good volume. Contracts for 
deferred shipments to 120 days written, with 
the majority around 60 to 90 days. Demand 
from bakers exceptionally brisk and little 
complaint heard from the mills. All classes 
of bakers placed orders, with the smaller 
units particularly well represented. Many of 
these had been awaiting a break in the 
market, but with consumer buying showing 
a steadily increasing ratio, they were forced 
to come into the market. Family trade 
steady, but only a little above normal for 
this season of the year, although indications 
are that some important units in that branch 
of the trade will soon be in the market in 
a bigger way. Directions fair. First clears 
continue firm and scarce. Foreign trade 
also better. 

Quotations, Sept. 13, in 98-lb cottons: 
spring fancy patent $8.05@8.20 bbl, top bak- 
ery patents $6.25@6.35, standard patent 
$6.20@6.30, spring straights $6.10@6.25, 
spring first clears $5.50@5.65, soft winter 
short patent $6.55@6.70, pastry $5.45@5.60. 


New York: Rapid market changes and 
implications of possible further advances 
brought buyers in for a good total volume. 
Small units continue to predominate, but a 
sufficient number of them were closed to 
produce a satisfactory total, with local brok- 
ers sharing in varying degrees. Both job- 
bers and bakers came in, and while the 
first upturns of wheat scared out some bids, 
the morning after the President’s talk a 
number of buyers took on flour before the 
market opened. This, coupled with good 
sales at the beginning of the week, consti- 
tuted the bulk of the business. Springs, 
Kansas and soft winters all in demand, and 
from the Northwest, where lake-and-rail 
rates were a possibility, delivery frequently 
ordered before the close of navigation. Ship- 
ping directions, generally, show an improve- 
ment, in many instances to take advantage 
of this factor, but stimulated also by the 
rise in prices. 

Quotations, Sept. 12: spring high glutens 
$6.40@6.70, standard patents $6.20@6.30, 
clears $5.90@6, Texas high glutens $6.20@ 
6.40, Kansas high glutens $6.10@6.20, 95's 
$5.85@6.10, soft winter straights $5.30@5.65. 


Boston: New business limited, with the 
market moving up and down, but strong at 
the close. A mild show of weakness was 
not of sufficient importance to entice those 
still holding out to come in for anything 
like a substantial amount of business. There 
were isolated cases of round lot commitments 
where mills were able to get nearer buyers’ 
ideas, but in a general way the week’s 
activity was light and in the main was from 
jobbers and those in urgent need of flour. 
Commitments for the most part ranged from 
minimum car lots to 500 bbls, with spring 
patents in slightly better demand than other 
types. Family buyers not particularly in- 
terested in new commitments, with no ad- 
vances announced to stimulate buying. Ship- 
ping directions average. Quotations ranged 
from 6c to 15c per bbl higher. Quotations, 
Sept. 12: spring high glutens $6.85@6.95, 
short patents $6.65@6.85, standard patents 
$6.45@6.60, first clears $6.10@6.25; south- 
western short patents $6.45@6.60, standard 


patents $6.35@6.45; Texas short patents 
$6.60@6.70, standard patents $6.40@6.55; 
soft winter patents $5.95@6.05, straights 


$5.75@5.85, clears $5.55@5.70. 
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Baltimore: All grades 10c higher; demand 
little changed; receipts, 22,370 bbls, an in- 
crease of 2,316 bbls over the previous week, 
Quotations, Sept. 13: spring first patent $6.15 
@6.40, standard $5.90@6.10, hard winter 
short patent $5.80@6, 95% $5.60@5.85, soft 


winter short patent $6.05@6.75, straight 
$4.75@5.10. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate bookings, with 
prices 15c bbl higher on all grades. Sales 


held to limited amounts, all within 30 to 60 
days, average commitments being held to a 
single car or fair-sized round lots. Larger 
independent wholesale bakers were princi- 
pal factors in the market. Retail bakers 
held to their usual hand-to-mouth buying, 
Advance in prices of other commodities as 
well as flour has dug in rather sharply in 
profits of bakers, especially the house-to- 
house type, who are handicapped by the 
draft taking some of their best salesmen. Ip 
their place, due to the general industria] 
conditions, men who lack adequate sales- 
manship have been hired. Family demand 
was moderate while directions lagged. De- 
mand for soft winters was brisk despite a 
15c advance. Clears of all grades were in 
active demand. Quotations, Sept. 13: spring 
short patent $6.50@6.75, standard patent 
$6.25@6.50; hard winter short patent $6.15 
@6.40, standard patent $6@6.10, low protein 
hard winter standard patent $5.90@6, spring 
clears $6@6.40, soft winters $4.65@4.85, 
bulk. 

Philadelphia: General undertone of the 
market firm, with prices showing slight ad- 
vances on most kinds; demand not as active 
as recently noted. Buyers more cautious 
and operating only as impelled by immedi- 
ate necessity, with sales mostly of small 
lots. Quotations, Sept. 18: spring wheat 
short patent $6.45@6.55 bbl, standard patent 
$6.25@6.40, first spring clear $5.75 @ 5.90, 
hard winter short patent $6.25@6.40, 95% 
$6.10@6.25, soft winter straights $4.75 5.55. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Light selling with an up- 
turn in prices characterized the market in 
the New Orleans area. Buyers were care- 
ful, practically none contracting far ahead 
as prices went up 5@1l5c bbl. Southwestern 
hard wheat was in best demand, with a 
lighter turnover in Pacific Coast, midwestern 
and northern spring wheat flours. North- 
ern spring wheat was definitely off. Ship- 
ping directions only fair. The army’s 500,- 
000 men quartered in the western part of 
Louisiana continued to supply a fine market 
for crackers, some cake and a little bread. 
Cracker business was booming. Macaroni 
production was somewhat better than in 
previous weeks. 

Quotations, Sept. 13: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.10@7.40, first patent $6.90 


@7.10, standard patent $6.60@6.85, fancy 
clear $5.90@6.15, first clear $5.65@5.85, sec- 
ond clear $5.15@5.40; hard winter wheat 


family patent $6.10@6.35, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.10, 95% $5.70@5.90, first clear 
$4.75@5.45, second clear $4.40@4.70; soft 
wheat short patent $6.50@7, straight $5.7) 
@6.10, first clear $4.85@5.20 

Atlanta: Business picking up considerably, 
with good sales being made. Blenders pur- 
chasing good amounts of soft wheat 95% 
flour, both for immediate and future deliv- 
ery. Shipping instructions from them on 
schedule. More activity also developing 
among wholesalers of family flour. Good 
bookings are being placed, showing a fine 
improvement, Deliveries also fair to good. 
Buying interest of bakers took an upward 
turn and quite a number of good sales were 
made. In many instances prices were very 
low, being well under market quotations. 
Some soft wheat also went to bakers. There 
are still a number who continue to hold off 
placing contracts. Movement of flour to 
them good. Prices irregular. Family flour 
5c down to unchanged, while bakery patents 
and blending grades were 10@15c higher. 

Quotations, Sept. 13: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.60@6.90, standard patent 
$6.50@6.80, straight $6.40@6.70, first spring 
bakery clear $6.30@6.50; hard winter wheat 
family short patent $6.80@6.85, fancy pat- 
ent $6.40@6.45, standard patent $6.40 @6.45, 


special or low grade $6@6.05, 95% $6.50@ 
6.55; hard winter bakers short patent $6.1) 
@6. 46, standard patent $6.05@6.35, straight 
$5.95@6.25; low protein 95% $5. 60 @5.80, 
bulk; first clear $4.95@5.45, jutes; second 
clear $4.65@4.95, jutes; soft wheat family 


short patent $6. 70@6. 90, fancy patent $6.30 


@6.50, standard patent $6.30@6.50, special 
or low grade $5.90@6.10, 95% $6.45 @6.65; 
soft wheat short patent, bulk basis $5.854@ 
6.25; soft wheat 95% $5.55@5.95, bulk; 
straight $5.45@5.85, bulk; fancy cut-off 
$5.05@5.30, bulk; first clear $4.75@5, jutes: 
second clear $4.35@4.50, jutes; Pacific Coast 


family short patent $7.10, fancy patent 
$6.70, standard patent $6.70, special or low 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.80@ 6.40 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.60@ 6.20 
Spring first clear ........... 5.30@ 5.65 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.60@ 6.10 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.45@ 6.00 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 4.95 
Soft winter short patent 5.40@ 5.90 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.30@ 5.60 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.70@ 5.00 
MeO BOR, WRIRO cc cccccccces 4.20@ 4.65 
Rye flour, dark ........se008 3.45@ 3.95 
te. ore) 8. Fr i 
Family patent ...... 7.0 oe] $8.20@8.40 
Soft winter erp entis 6. 0086. -@.. 
Pastry .ccccsees eeees 100 6: 3 a 20@5. 40 


*Includes near-by ete tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter 


WTuesday prices. fttF.o.b. Atlantic ports, 





iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
$6.25@ 6.45 §$....@.... $5.35@ 5.85 $6.25@ 6.35 $6.40@ 6.70 $6.15@ 6.40 $6.45@ 6.55 $6.65@ 6.85 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.55@ 6.8 
5.90@ 6.10 er Pere 5.20@ 5.60 6.20@ 6.30 6.20@ 6.30 5.90@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.60 600@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.60 
5.40@ 5.60 ona Boece 4.90@ 5.35 5.50@ 5.65 5.90@ 6.00 re. Jere 5.75@ 5.90 6.10@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.50 .-@ $sag 
wer, Sere 5.75@ 6.00 5.15@ 5.85 oe co @Deoces 6.10@ 6.40 5.80@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.25 6.05@ 6.9 
coo Meoe 5.60@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.50 oc coMeces 5.85@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.85 6.10@ 6.25 6.35@ 6.45 5.50@ 5.75 5.65@ 6.08 
vee ee 4.00@ 4.25 4.05@ 4.45 re eres ooce@oces rr. Pr Pere cee Deeces 4.75@ 5.00 -@ vo 
-- @. ooo Doves 5.85@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.70 Tee Sree 6.05@ 6.75 600 iccce 5.95@ 6.05 5.25@ 5.50 6.45@ 710 
eee @. --@. 5.15@ 5.55 Tort seri 5.30@ 5.65 *4.75@ 5.10 *4.75@ 5.55 5.75@ 5.85 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6# 
--@. --@.. 4.35@ 4.75 ooo coce@ones coec@. G6 865% 5.55@ 5.70 4.25@ 4.50 5.50@ 5.8 
4.50@ 4.85 oo @.. oeee-@ 6.25 --@. 4.95@ 5.25 --@ 4.85 5.20@ 5.30 coccQps 4.50@ 4.75 ies « eens 
3.70@ 4.15 -@.... -@ 4.55 -@. ee. eee -@ 4.15 ye oe ‘@... 3.75@ 4.00 gees 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto thelr 7 _——_ Cowan 
Dakota $6.95@ 7.10 $6.30@ 6. Spring top patent{..$....@5.15 $....@5.10 Spring exports§ ........ s 3d 
Montana 6.55@ 6.70 5.80@ 6.00 Spring second pat.{. --@4.40 .. em 60 Ont. 90% patentst .$4. Py i 90 
Spring first clearf.. © OS.80 cnc Docee 


wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


198-Ib jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jute 
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September 17, 1941 


"$6.30; soft wheat 95% $5@5.05, bulk, 
cif, south Atlantic and Gulf ports; self- 
rising flour quoted 25c higher. 


Nashville: New purchases limited to im- 
mediate requirements, as buyers believe they 
pave missed the boat and indicate that they 
will buy on a hand-to-mouth basis until the 
market becomes more settled or unless they 
should catch a little dip in the market. 
stocks on hand and on contract unusually 
light; however, reports from the Southeast 
were that the government had confiscated 
one lot of flour which was infested with 
worms and weevils, and other buyers in that 
territory who have been buying in 210- and 
%0-bb1 lots are now buying in 50-bbl lots, 
for which they are willing to pay a little 
more money, as they had rather do this than 
pave flour on hand which might become 
contaminated. Bakers limiting their pur- 
chases, more or less, to small lots of spe- 
dal grades, as most of the larger bakers 
are well covered and the smaller bakers con- 
tinue to buy from day to day. Mills report 
that shipping directions are much improved 
and that they are now operating about full 
time. 

Prices about 5c higher. Quotations, Sept. 
13; soft winter wheat short patent $6.45@ 
110, standard patent $6.15@6.45, fancy 
patent $5.85@6.15, clears $5.50@5.85, hard 
winter wheat short patent $6.05@6.50, stand- 
ard patent $5.65@6.05, spring wheat short 
patent $6.55@6.85, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.60, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market continues improvement. 
Buyers showing keen interest and buying 
more freely. Both store and bakery chains 
heavy buyers, both locally and for Cali- 
fornia. With the present differential of 22c 
between this and eastern markets flour 
could be worked to the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, but the shortage of shipping facilities 
has cut this market out of the picture. 
Some interior mills working a few cars to 
the Southeast. Nothing new in the export 
picture. The Philippines the only buyers. 
Business in this direction has been very sat- 
isfactory. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Ta- 
coma, Sept. 13: family patent $7.05@7.15, 
bluestem $6.65@6.80, straight soft white $6 
@6.15, pastry $6.10@6.25, Dakota $6.95@ 
1.10, Montana $6.55@6.70. 

Portland: Sale of 5,000 tons of flour for 
October shipment to Hongkong out of Puget 
Sound featured the news in the Pacific 
Northwest during the week. Sale price was 
reported at $4.45 f.0.b. and was made to an 
importer for account of the British Pur- 
chasing Commission. The flour could not 
be obtained for that shipment in either Can- 
ada or Australia, it was reported. No fur- 
ther business is expected at the moment. 
Shanghai has sent in inquiries to the local 
market, but they are still 60@70c bbl out 
of line without a subsidy, and no sales 
have been reported. 

Philippine buyers are inquiring for No- 
vember-December shipment, but their ideas 
are out of line. Most of the large buyers 
there are booked ahead for another month. 

Export subsidies were unchanged for the 
week, 60c to the Philippines and $1.35 to 
the Americas. 

Domestic business continued at a fairly 
good pace, with California as well as local 
buyers taking hold more freely. On the 
whole, however, without export business mill 
production is down. 

Range of prices at the close: export 
straights $4.45, f.a.s; f.o.b. mill, all Montana 
$6.20@6.40; bluestem bakers, unbleached, $6 
06.20; bluestem bakers $5.80@6, Big Bend 
bluestem $5.80@6, cake $7.55@7.75, pastry 
$5.25@5.45, pie $5.25@5.45, fancy hard wheat 
clears $5.50@5.70; whole wheat, 100% $5.65 
@5.85, graham $5.10@5.30, cracked wheat 
$5.10@ 5.30. 


San Francisco: Prices continue to hold 
very firm, with buying interest diminished. 
Sales being made are based largely on pre- 
vious costs to jobbers and not on present 
mill quotations, The majority of bakers are 
amply covered for 60 to 90 days’ require- 
ments, Deliveries are good, as bakers are 
carrying heavier stocks due to uncertainty 
of transportation. Quotations, Sept. 13: 
eastern family patents $8.40@8.60, California 
family patents $8.20@8.40, Oregon-Washing- 
ton ‘bluestem blends $5.70@5.90, northern 
hard wheat patents $5.70@5.90, pastry $5.40 
@5.60, Dakota standard patents $6.30@6.50, 
Idaho hard wheat patents $5.80@6, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6@6.20, Montana 
Standard patents $5.80@6, California blue- 


stem patents $5.60@5.80, California pastry 
$5.20@5.40, 









THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federatio 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 








. e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 












CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto; Sales of spring wheat flour in 
the domestic market are normal for this 
time of year. Bakers are well booked and 
there is not much of that kind of business 
offering. Other buyers are in the market 
‘egularly and there is fair movement. Price 
situation appears to be stable, probably be- 
‘alse no tempting orders are in sight. Lists 
Wehanged from a week ago. Quotations, 
Sept. 13: top patents $5.15 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.20, in 98's, jute, car lots, net cash, 
'taek, Toronto territory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour is 
her - The West Indies is the market most 
interested at the moment. Newfoundland 
as also done fair amount of buying re- 
cently, but prices offered by that market 
— low. The United Kingdom has placed 
pe business since early August. Mills have 
ai volume of orders on books, but con- 
wuerably less than in July and August, 

ich were bumper months in exports; 

unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 13: 
iaminizea flour for export to the U. K., 
per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. Montreal 
tober September shipment; 26s 6d, Oc- 

























iy ontario winter wheat flour is selling slow- 
7 eat is scarce and dear, which is 
the flour out of reach of most buy- 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Buy and Sell 


Through 
WANT ADS 
MILLING PRODUCTION 











ers. Biscuit manufacturers are taking odd 
cars. Exports to the West Indies are mostly 
in spring wheat flour rather than winters, 
due to the comparative cheapness of the 
former. Prices down 10@20c bbl from a 
week ago. Quotations, Sept. 13: $4.80@4.90 
bbl, in second-hand jutes, basis Montreal; 


bulk lots $4.60@4.70, in buyers’ bags for 
export. 
Ontario winter wheat is scarce. Very lit- 


tle is coming out despite high prices. 
values decline deliveries cease altogether. 
The price is slightly weaker. Quotations, 
Sept. 13: $1.03@1.05 bu, car lots, at country 
points. 

Montreal: Spring wheat flour business 
moderately good; although heavy selling of 
two or three weeks ago covered most of 
bakers’ needs, and few contracts remain to 
be secured, a fair amount of other business 
is coming in. Mills have sufficient orders 
on books to keep running steadily for some 
weeks. No change has been made in lists. 
Quotations, Sept. 13: top patents $5.15 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.20, in 98's, jute, car 
lots, net cash, track, Toronto territory. 

Exporting trade in spring wheat flour is 
light. The Cereal Import Committee, the 
British government’s buying agency, has 
shown no interest in recent weeks, and ap- 
parently that market’s flour requirements are 
well covered for the time being. A little 
business is being done regularly with the 
West Indies and Newfoundland. Mills are 
asking the same prices as a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 13: vitaminized flour for ex- 
port to the U. K., 26s 3d per 280 Ibs, jute, 
f.o.b. Montreal seaboard, September ship- 
ment; 26s 6d, October. 

Market for Ontario winter wheat flour is 
quiet. Offerings scarce. Occasional sales 
being made at fair prices, but most buyers’ 
bids are considerably under what sellers 
ean afford to accept. Blends of Ontario 
and Alberta red winters are being offered 
on the market at much lower prices than 
pure Ontario winters, and this is adversely 
affecting the general price situation. Values 
have declined 10@20c bbl as compared with 
a week ago. Quotations, Sept. 13: $4.80@ 
4.90 bbl, in second-hand jutes, car lots, net 
cash, Montreal freight basis, 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade only moderate 
and no new export business indicated. Mills 
operating full time on old orders. No in- 
crease in supplies. Millers chiefly inter- 
ested in Nos. 2, 3 and 4 northern in local 
cash wheat market; fair-sized lots of No. 
2 northern taken. Quotations, Sept. 13: top 


When 


patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boundary, 
$5.10 bbl, cottons; seconds, $4.60; second 


patents to bakers, basis jute 98’s, car lots 
$4.40, cottons 10c more. 

Vancouver: In sharp contrast to the con- 
ditions which have prevailed for several 
months past, more transpacific freight space 
to Hongkong and Manila is now available 
than business offering. Flour exporters here 
have been offered space into October for 
these two ports, but shippers are still un- 
able to secure any volume of tonnage for 
the Shanghai trade. 

Flour sales being made to Hongkong at 
present are on a new basis compared with 
the business done in previous years. Now 
all quotations are on a sterling basis to con- 
form with the British sterling bloc system, 
whereas formerly quotations were based on 
U. 8S. funds. Some fair sales have been 
made to Hongkong recently, but nothing like 
the old days. Philippine buyers continue to 
remain out of the Canadian flour market, 
but no reason has been ascribed for this 
attitude. 

Shanghai is still a very poor customer in 
this market, and in some quarters this is 
ascribed to the allied pressure being put on 
Japan. During the past week one flour man 
reported that the banks were tightening up 
considerably on letters of credit on Shanghai 
purchases. Against this some of the Shang- 
hai buyers have shown more interest re- 
cently in Canadian offerings. The easing in 
the tension between the allies and Japan 
in the Far East recently has also made 
exporters more hopeful of receiving some 
early orders from that part of the world. 

If the Japanese continue to follow their 
more realistic policy of recent weeks, it will 
make a tremendous difference in Canadian 
flour and grain shipments to the Orient. 

Another factor in the export picture here 
is that Canadian mills are in a position to 
handle a much larger volume of sales across 
the Pacific now that they have the United 
Kingdom orders well in hand, 

Hopes of exporters here for direct freight 
service between Vancouver and the Far East 
and India have been raised by an inquiry 
from the Canadian Shipping Board at Ot- 
tawa. Some months ago representations 
were made through the Board of Trade 
seeking to alleviate the difficult shipping 
situation. Now comes a request from the 
Shipping Board for information as to the 
type of cargo which might be quickly avail- 
able for loading outwards here to Hongkong, 
Singapore, Bombay and Calcutta. 

The domestic flour trade continues fair, 
with some improvement in sales. Prices 
eased off 10c to bring the cash car quota- 
tion on first patents to $5.10 in jute 98's 
and on bakers patents to $4.80. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 16 


Minneapolis: Market has turned easier last 
few days, following a fairly active period 
most of last week; the East seems to have 
bought more than enough for immediate 
needs, and some reselling in transit is re- 
ported; midwestern mixers continue to show 
little interest in offerings, and buy very 
sparingly; as usual, when buying interest 
lags, mill offerings increase; jobbers report 
mill offerings for all shipments; futures are 
easier, and October-forward feed could prob- 
ably be bought at about a discount of $1 
ton under spot; midds. are firmly held, and 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


= 1SDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 


.more time for “cutting over” or 


giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY ~ 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bblis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of. America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


ber of C ce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 














FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!!'":% 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
York City and San Francisco 


New 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(CANNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading “Parents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ny fay, SO PRNINEN i dic 04.05 eee enha a eisenisedess $4,904, 187 
Capital Tpepndite ta WU. Goi. ici ccaccdsacccisacs 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - 
Hurt pulidiog ~ - A 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
‘GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. **: jou": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Fiour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








still command a premium over bran, which 
is rather unusual for this season of the 
year, but feeders are getting good prices for 
pork and poultry, and can afford to buy 
midds; bran $30.75@31, std. midds. $31.50, 
flour midds. $33, red dog $34. 


Kansas City: Demand fell off and millers 
began to offer more feed for sale as the 
week started, bran dropping to $29@29.25, 
shorts $29.75@30. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for all 
millfeeds; bran unchanged, mill run 50c 
higher and shorts $1 higher. Quotations, 
basis del. Oklahoma points, burlap bags, 
carload shipments: bran $1.55@1.60 per bag 
of 100 lbs, mill run $1.60@1.65, shorts $1.65 
@1.70. 

Omaha: Demand larger, much more than 
local production; demand for bran largely 
from eastern states, demand for shorts and 
red dog mostly from central states mixers; 
car lots, f.o.b. Omaha: bran $29@30, brown 
shorts $30, gray shorts $30.50@31, flour 
midds. $30.50@31, red dog feed $35.50. 

Denver: Active; trend upward; supply 
ample; bran, std. red $29 ton, red mill run 
$31, white $33; shorts, gray $35, brown $37; 
red dog, $39. 

Wichita: Good; trend higher; supply is 
taken as milled; bran $29.50@30, mill run 
$30@ 30.50, shorts $30.50@31. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend stronger; sup- 
ply inadequate; bran $30, mill run $30.40, 
gray shorts $30.75. 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
higher, supply insufficient to take care of 
trade needs for immediate shipment; std. 
bran $29.50@30, gray shorts $30.50@31. 

Fort Worth: Slacking up; trend barely 
steady; supply ample; bran especially get- 
ting hard to sell; wheat bran $33.40@34, 
gray shorts $35@36, white shorts $40@41, 
del. Texas com. pts. 

Chicago: Fairly active; trend firmer; sup- 
ply plentiful; spring and hard winter bran 
$32.50@33.50, std. midds. $33.50@34, flour 
midds. $35@35.50, red dog $36. 

St. Louis: Bran $31.50@31.75, pure bran 
$31.75@32, gray shorts $32.75@33, brown 
shorts $32.25@32.50, red dog $36.50. 

Toledo: Strong, continued advances, but 
production moving into consumption readily; 
largest producer last week for the first time 
in week or more quoted for ‘quick’’ ship- 
ment, offerings recently having been confined 
to “prompt”; soft winter wheat bran $33@ 
33.50, mixed feed $34, flour midds. $35, std. 
midds. $33.50. 

Cincinnati: Quotations on bran, red dog 
and gray shorts continue strong, with offer- 
ings very light; bran $34.50@35, red dog 
$38.50, gray shorts $37.75@38.25, brown 
$36.75 @ 37.25. 

Buffalo: Good, with continued Canadian 
embargo upping domestic prices $1.50 ton; 
trend firm; supply light; bran $34.50, std. 
midds. $34.50, flour midds. $36, second clears 
$40.50, red dog $36.50, heavy mixed feeds 
$36. 

New York: Good; trend higher; supply 
ample; bran $38@38.10, std. midds. $38.50@ 
38.60, flour midds. $36@40, red dog $40@ 
40.60. 

Boston: Stronger prices shut out any pos- 
sible interest in future requirements, but 
demand brisk for near-by needs. Mills and 
resellers held firm in their offerings, with 
buyers forced to meet their prices in order 
to secure supplies; eastern and western 
offerings adequate for demand, with the West 
quoting 50c below Buffalo on bran and 
midds; Canadian sellers again shut out on 
shipments to domestic buyers due to com- 
plete quota limitations; prices $1 to $1.50 
higher; spring and winter bran $40.75 @ 41.85, 
std. midds. $40.25@40.75, flour midds, $41.25 
@41.75, red dog $41.50. 

Baltimore: Good; trend firm; supply am- 
ple; std. bran $35, pure soft winter bran 
$35.25, std. midds. $35.25, flour midds, $36.75, 
red dog $36.75. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend higher; supply 
light; bran, std. $37.50@38, pure spring $38 
@ 38.50, hard winter $38@38.50, soft winter 
nominal; midds., std. $38@38.50, flour $40@ 
40.50, red dog $40.50@41. 

Pittsburgh: Much improved; trend higher 
and firm; supply adequate; spring bran 
$36.90, red dog $40.65. 

Atlanta: Fair; trend strong; supply am- 
ple; bran $38.75@39.50, gray shorts $40@41, 
std. midds. $38@39, rye midds. $35.25@ 
35.75, red dog $44.50@46. 

Nashville: Demand mostly for immediate 
requirements; prices stronger; bran $34.50 
@ 35.50, std. midds. $35.50@36.50, gray shorts 
$36.50 @ 37.50. 

Seattle: Good; trend 
limited; $32.50@33. 

Portland: Std. mill run $32@32.50, bran 
$33.50, shorts $34.50, midds. $36.50. 

Ogden: Trade was steady during the 
week, with offerings readily taken; dealers 
pretty well sold up, a survey shows, with 
mills booked well in advance; business is 
brisk on a rising market; to Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran and mill run $32, blended 
$32, white $32.50, midds. $38.50, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run $37, blended $37, white $37.50, 
midds. $42 ton. California prices: red bran 
and mill run $38.50, blended $38.50, white 
$39, midds. $44.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los An- 
geles. Millfeed prices for San Francisco 
shipments quoted 50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Market continues very 
firm, with demand good and offerings very 
light; most mills heavily sold up and refuse 
to quote further; Kansas bran, $39.50@40; 
Utah-Idaho: red mill run $37@37.50, blended 
$37.50@38, white $37.50@38; Oregon-Wash- 


stronger; supply 


ington: red mill run $36.50@37, std. $37@', 


37.50, white $37.50@38, white bran $38.50@ 
39, midds. $41.50@42, shorts $39@39.50; 
Montana: bran and mill run $38@38.50; Cal- 
ifornia: blended mill run $37@37.50, white 
$37.50@38. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans 


. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kandiis 





——, 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 





Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 








KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
- 
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jimited; Kansas bran $38, local midds. 
local mill run $36. 

to: Free selling in the domestic 

t because of relative cheapness com- 

with other forms of feed; ban on ex- 

still exists; mills are charging $1 ton 

; bran $29, shorts $30, midds, $33 ton, 

net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, track, Montreal freight basis. 

Montreal: Market is little changed; be- 

cause prices are more or less under con- 

trol by the government, millfeed is cheaper 


than grains and consequently it is getting 
most of the domestic business. Supplies 
inadequate. No exports permitted. Mills 


have been allowed to advance their prices 
$i ton; bran $28, shorts $29, midds. $32, 
bags included, mixed cars, track, Montreal 
freights. 

Winnipeg: Western demand slow and only 
minor sales confirmed; bulk of supplies mov- 
ing to eastern Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $24.50, shorts 
$25.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend is difficult to ascertain 
and depends entirely on what war time 
prices board rules on prices. At present 
there are three quotations by local houses, 
some maintaining that prices have advanced 
while others are holding to previous quota- 
tions. Domestic demand is fairly good, with 
stocks ample and no difficulty in making 
replacements. Quotations: bran $27.80@ 
29.80, shorts $28.80@30.80, midds. $31.80@ 
$3.80, and feed flour $34 (nominal). 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Lemme 


Minneapolis: New business light, but ship- 
ping directions coming in more freely; at 
least one important mill operated Sunday; 
trade reasonably well covered for time be- 
ing; prices firm; pure white rye flour $4.50 
@4.85 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, pure medium $4.30@4.65, and pure 
dark $3.70@ 4.15. 

Chicago: Demand slowed up, with sales 
widely scattered and in small lots; white 
patent $4.20@4.65, medium $4@4.50, dark 
$3.45@3.95. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.40@5.50, me- 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.15@6.25, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.40@ 6.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; _ trend 
higher; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
oh medium $4.50@4.70, dark $3.75@ 





St. Louis: Prices advanced 20c._ Sales 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


flour $5.25 bbl, 
rye meal $4.85. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm and 
steady; supply ample; dark $4.50, medium 
$5, white $5.20. 

Cincinnati: Rye flour, white $4.50@4.75, 
medium $4.25@4.50, dark $3.75 @4. 

New York: Sales light, with prices gen- 
erally maintained within comparatively nar- 
row limits; pure white patents $4.95@5.25. 

Baltimore: Rye flour 20c bbl higher; No. 
2 rye increased 15c bu; demand about 
steady; rye flour, dark to white, $4.15@ 
4.85 bbl; No. 2 rye, 80@85c bu; rye stock 
in local elevators decreased 332 bus during 
the week to a total of 161,373 bus. 


medium $5.05, dark $4.55, 


Philadelphia: Market firmer, with de- 
mand moderate and offerings light; white 
patent, $5.20@5.30. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A quiet week in sales, but 
durum mills are holding prices firm. In 
fact, some are rather fearful about naming 
prices, on account of the almost daily ad- 
vance in premiums, due to disappointing 
quality of new crop arrivals. Rains in the 
principal producing sections of North Dakota 
during harvest lowered the quality and dam- 
aged the color of the new grain, and mills, 
competing for the small percentage of good 
durum among current arrivals, have pushed 
the premium up to 15c over the December 
and 18c over the September options. The 
macaroni trade is well covered for time 
being, and millers feel it would be foolish on 
their part to attempt to force sales at this 
time. Quotations unchanged; No. 1 semo- 
lina $6.05@6.15 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
and secondary grade 30c less. 

In the week ended Sept. 13, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 72,106 bbls 
durum products, against 56,749, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Chicago: A few sales of 1,000 bbls and 
up reported, but most buyers show little in- 
terest; No. 1 semolina, $6.20@6.35. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
higher; supply adequate; No. 1 $7, nominal. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 15@25c; sales 
and shipping instructions good; first grade 
semolina $7.20, granular $6.75, No. 3 $6.45, 
durum fancy patent $7.20. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light; 
stronger; demand moderate; No. 
semolina, $7.20@7.35. 

Buffalo: Sales sharply up, demand good; 
trend firm; shipping directions improving; 
lack of storage space at terminals discour- 


market is 
1 durum 




















and shipping directions good; pure white aging trade; in 98-lb cottons: No. $7, 
<> 
a ae 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES i 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
Sept. 10 ..... 114% 117% 118% 122% 113 116% cone eove 107% 110% 
. ae 116% 118% 119% 123% 114% 117% weve 109 111% 
ei? ..... 116 117% 119 123 113% 116% 108% 111% 

aa 115% 117% 118% 122% 113% 116% 108% i111 
Sept, 15 ..... 114% 116% 1185 122% 113 116% 108 110% 
Sept. 16 ..... 114% 116% 118% 121% 112% 115% aces cove 107% 109% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec Closed Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 10 ..... 97% 101% 97 100 73% 75% eee ee 54% 55% 
Sept 11 ..... 97% 101% 98 101 73% 75% 54% 55% 
Sept, 12 ..... 98 100 98 101 73% 75% 55 55% 
Sas ..... ae “as coe ee 73% 175% 54% 55% 
Sept. 15 ..... coe 73 74% 54% 55% 
Sept. 16 ..... os ee 12% 74% ° eese oes 
CORN: r —OATS — 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
ept. Dec Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. ept. Dec. 
Sept. 10 ..... 73% 77 79% 84% 72 76% 51% 53 47% 48% 
Sal ..... 75 79 80% 85% 72% 78 52% 53% 48% 49% 
Sepaz ..... 74 78 79% 84% 72% 77 52% 53% 48% 49% 
Sepas ..... 73% 77% 79% 845% 72% 76% 51% 53% 48 49% 

Sept, 15 ..... 2% 76% 78% 84 72% 76% 51% 53% 47% 49 
Sept. 16 ..... 2 76 77% 83% 72% 4% 50% 52% 47 48% 
rt RYE , + FLAXSEED BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Glee ..... 74 17% 69% 72% 199% 203 199% seed 56% 59% 
Sg. ..... 75% 79% 70% 74% 202% 207% 203 58% 61% 
Sept. 12 ..... 75% 78% 70 73% 204% 209 204% 59% 62% 

Somes ..... 75% 78% 70% 73% 206 210 206 59% 62 

Sept. 15 ..... % 78% 70% 73% 208 212 208 59% 62 
Sept. 16 ..... 74% 77% 69% 72% 206 210 206 58% 61% 













year ago: 















































































UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


. Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
oard of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Sept. 13, and corresponding date of a 


—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -——Oats—, -——Rye—7 -Barley— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
eo eeeresecees 8,700 969 3 2 12 24 161 6 2° 1 
teeccceccccccece 9,665 4,637 5,292 639 1,001 1,090 2,884 1,328 321 369 
eo vcccvccccce 488 190 559 301 ee ee es oe ee ee 
eis ee ccecsccece 15,623 15,490 8,407 6,968 5,129 1,808 3,784 1,228 396 651 
ee ccccecccccs ee es 193 ee ee ee ee 199 ee es 
Ceeesecccccconcs 200 140 2 2 6 6 2 2 285 255 
rr he eee eee 30,452 25,539 1,436 1,268 384 517 2,063 1,702 561 1,084 
Cee eevevcce 12,925 10,879 481 79 159 133 9 8 337 10 
TPUEEEEEEE 5,367 1,633 ee ee ee ee ee ee . 
ec eecceeeces 11,139 9,306 ee ee ee ee os ee oe 
evecccceces 3,047 2,635 1,246 318 745 1,041 179 211 ee 
eoerceccce 40,960 41,045 1,075 1,313 168 23 291 351 203 5 
CS seeccccees 3,07 1,006 1,467 1,861 375 151 934 636 437 1,287 
ximneap olis Bb eesetvcce 37,960 24,536 3,176 3,606 2,587 2,824 4,668 2,514 2,792 5,936 
ie Oe eae 2,084 100 219 144 ee 241 ee 1 oe ° 
STE ccc ccccccece 586 31 394 86 14 6 39 125 29 2 
ee 4 51 oe ee ee 74 
419 31 277 206 92 9 
ee 107 eo oe 77 133 
66 8 98 9 2 2 
378 385 16 19 26 3 
207 236 58 9 41 22 
176 149 10 14 28 5 
CEC dc cccccvces 8,422 5,090 2 es 2 es 5 ee 34 . 
PepUwecccesccecs ee 432 182 ee 24 ee ee 
TeTT TTT 307 ee 250 35 














+ - 225,923 171,736 


35,173 29,097 11,879 


8,804 15,478 8,603 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. .All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


durum fancy patent $7, macaroni flour $6.15, 
first clear $5.05, second clear $4.45, durum 
granular $6.60. 

New York: Fair interest shown, but sales 
limited, as buyers’ ideas are below mills’ 
in many cases, and closings made, in several 
instances at prices that could not be equaled 
by the majority of millers; $6.95@7.05. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


v 





Toronto: Oat products selling slowly; buy- 
ers will not pay high prices to which these 
goods have climbed. Another increase of 10c 
bag took effect on Sept. 10. Quotations, 
Sept. 13: rolled oats $3.25 per 80-lb bag, 
jute, delivered, Montreal. 

Montreal: Rolled oats and oatmeal quieter 
than is usually the case at this time of 
year; high prices curtailing business; since 
a week ago there has been another in- 
crease of 10c bag. Quotations, Sept. 13: 
rolled oats $3.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered, 
mixed cars, Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade light last week; stocks 
only moderate; prices firmer; rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 15 at $3.45 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2 per case; 48-oz packages $2.10. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
6, 1941, and Sept. 7, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— -—in bond— 
Sept. 6 Sept. 7 Sept. 6 Sept. 7 


1941 1940 1941 1940 
Wheat ...... 277,772 183,819 23,648 28,691 
COO. sacecads 38,486 29,865 eee one 
GOCE cceccoss 12,796 9,254 293 317 
eae 15,252 9,087 1,154 3,347 
Ae 5,753 11,216 77 1,149 
Flaxseed 5,198 6,022 ee oe 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 6 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 

v 
EXPERIENCED GRAIN ACCOUNTANT, 32, 
steady position wanted; experience: audit- 
ing, office management, federal warehous- 














ing; unemployed at present. Address 
5221, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

EXECUTIVE AND SALES POSITION 


wanted; man of middle age, with excep- 
tional milling experience both in execu- 
tive and sales departments, is open for 
connection with established milling com- 
pany of high trade standing; particularly 
experienced in selling to family trade, 
with excellent acquaintance in central 
states and particularly in Southeast; will 
accept connection only with concern of 
excellent reputation. Address 5213, The 
Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











: 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Vv 


FOR SALE—125 BBL MODERN N. & M. 
flour mill; good buildings; mill siding; 
three railroads; 15,000 bu elevator. Located 
in good wheat section northern Ohio. Bar- 
gain price. J. M. Zeigler, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

















40-BBL FLOUR AND FEED MILL; CIDER 
mill in connection; never failing water- 
power; plenty of good soft wheat at mill 
door; / five double stands,. roller, swing 
sifter, three break, five reduction; reason 
for selling, unable to handle the business. 
Otto B. J. Lass, Nashville, Mich. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 








theses): wheat, 441,000 (623,000) bus; corn, 13, in bushels (000's omitted): 
3,016,000 (4,614,000); oats, 45,000 (25,000); Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). Baltimore ....... 1,015 35 vies ik 
pO eee eee 2,350 os ee 
Buffalo ..ccccocs 4,458 28 60 oe 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments yell esdee vies 533 220 64 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the ree 3,553 os - 67 
principal distributing centers for the week New York ......>+ 3,556 11 4 ee 
ending Sept. 13, in tons, with comparisons: AMOR .cccccece 1,439 oe ‘ ee 
Receipts -—Shipments—\ Philadelphia 472 os 
1941 1940 1941 1940 CORBI 6s cveseves 432 ee 
Minneapolis ° eee «s- 10,0236 8,475 me : 
Kansas City 2,600 119 6,650 345 WORARS sciesese 17,590 74 284 131 
Philadelphia 380 300 ‘eo sme Sept. 6, 1941 17,509 273 4 77 
Milwaukee 40 40 3,040 2,740 Sept, 14, 1940 ... 22,330 485 2,404 1,071 
La 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Stins DRAM 6.00 ccccssvess $32.50@ 33.50 $30.75@31.00 $....@.... $...-@...- $....@34.50 
Hard winter bran ....... 32.50 @ 33.50 Ter. Sere 29.00@29.25 31.50@31.75 coo eG cece 
Standard middlings* . 33.50@34.00@31.50@.... rs 32.25@32.50 - @34.50 
Flour middlingst ........ 35.00@35.50 33.00@.... 29.75@30.00 32.75@33.00 «+++ @36.00 
Red GOm oc cc cscccscveess -++-@36.00 34.00@.... Peery Pete - @ 36.50 ++ +-@36.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring BOTAN 2ecccvecesecs e+ @35.00 $37.50@38.00 $40.75@41.85 $....@.... $....@... 
Hard winter bran ........ cove @ices 38.00 @38.50 ween evi coe e Doves cece cocs 
Soft winter bran ......... --@35.25 Terk APEE 40.75@41.85 34.50@35.00 34.50@35.50 
Standard middlings* ..@35.25 38.00@38.50 40.25@40.75 36.75@37.25 35.50@386.50 
Flour middlingst ........ -.@36.75 40.00@40.50 41.25@41.75 37.75@38.25 36.50@37.50 
eee + -++@36.75 40.50@41.00 -++-@41.50 .+--@38.50 se eee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOTONtO .ccccecse $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ........ eee» @28.00 --@29.00 coor Q@aueee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 














Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 








* 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR ¥w_ SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 





























HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 




















P. E. Carr, Director 
Areliable information and accurate figures 
on flour imports through each and every 
ban port, issued monthly since 1919. 
Produce Exchange Building. Suites 426-427 
P. O. Box 243 Havana, Cubs 
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Doctors Believe People 
Should Follow Advice 
of Nutritionists 

Experts on nutrition believe people, in 
eating, should follow the advice of sci- 
ence rather than their own appetites, 
according to a nation-wide survey just 
completed by Elmo Roper. 

Of the members of the medical pro- 
fession interviewed, 56% said science 
should govern the selection of food; 64% 
of the dentists and nearly 85% of the 
home economics teachers were of the 
same opinion. 

Slightly more than 48% of the gen- 
eral public believe they should eat what 
science tells them and about 40% think 
they should follow their own appetites. 

When asked to select from a list of 
several major foods the one with the most 
appealing taste, 35.7% of the people chose 
meat; leafy vegetables came second, with 
21.7% selecting them for their taste. 
About the same number of women prefer 
vegetables as prefer meat, but 41% of 
the men named meat as the food they 
would be least willing to give up for any 
reason, and only half as many chose 
leafy vegetables. 

Apparently about 30% of the people do 
something in particular to insure getting 
a sufficient number of vitamins, and of 
these 24% get their vitamins through 
balanced meals. However, the survey, 
made for the American Meat Institute, 
showed that more than 4% of the popula- 
tion had never heard of vitamins, and 
81/,% had never heard of proteins. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Independents Gain 
in Large Cities 

In large cities independent grocery out- 
lets gained on chains from 1935 to 1939. 
There are 13 cities in the United States 
with populations over 500,000 on which 
the Bureau of the Census gives separate 
figures for chain grocery and combination 
stores. 

Combining those 13 cities, chains had 
46.2% of the sales in 1935 and 44.8% 
in 1939. In four of those cities chains 
gained in per cent of total sales, lost in 
nine. Below are the figures for each city: 





Chains’ Per Cent of Grocery and 
Combination Store Sales 
o———Per cent——_,, 
1935 1939 Change 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 





Chicago ... 57 * 66 —1 
Baltimore . o- 36 35 —1 
Boston ....... soos ae 46 —7 
DOCrOlt .cccccccccccccce 58 53 —-5 
St. Liowle ..rccccccccces 29 32 +3 
Buffalo ...csccccesccce 48 49 +1 
New York ....c-cceceee 41 42 +1 
Cleveland .....cccscvees 59 51 —7 
Philadelphia .......++. 49 48 —1 
PICCSRETER cccccccccccs 50 47 —3 
Milwaukee .......++++5 24 26 +2 

AVOFABO ccccccccccese 46 45 —1 


The chains had 2,815 fewer grocery 
and combination stores in those cities in 
1939 than in 1935, the independents 575 
fewer. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Food Price Section 
Added to OPA 


A food products price section has been 
added by OPA Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson, headed by some well-known econ- 
omists who have a good working back- 
ground of government administration be- 
hind them. Harold B. Rowe, A. C. Hoff- 
man and Victor Lea are names that food 
men are likely to know very well before 
this “national emergency” is over. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e¢ MINNESOTA 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [™ 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Milts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriuine Co., Inman, Kan. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 























ON ON NN NN 2) 
4 


NIPTIT WE’ FULTON \McyjiETaeS 


NINN NN | 





Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Meo. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requ ents of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 








Oper. Kans. 
pnt enn) ns sag ON City, Mo. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western jn. 
spection division Sept. 12, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, ip 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
are 97,662 321 
Private terminals es es 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


793 2,877 
22 10 











_— 


Totale .cccccss 97,662 321 814 2,888 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,925 oe 18 1 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 











VOCOTS .cccccce 18,308 1 3 4 
Churchill ....... 2,617 os ° 
Viotoria ..ccccces 1,025 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 

WOteds ocvcvecve 138,743 322 835 2,893 
Year ago ....... 116,544 1,421 943 1,000 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,729 63 406 956 
Pacific seaboard... 80 oe 2 as 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOtOTS .ccccces 2 ar -_ 2 











WORMS wcccicece 6,811 63 407 958 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— 
EMMO cecccsese 5,036 169 12 888 
9 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 











WETS. ceedcees 9 ee es 2 
Pacific seaboard.. 31 2 a 
Beta cccdccen 5,107 179 389 994 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 

Aug. 1-Sept. 12, 1941 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 37,438 473 1,682 4,142 

Pacific seaboard.. 650 4 vs 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 

VESOTD vevcaces 9 2 5 6 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1-Sept. 12, 1941 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 21,240 805 2,806 2,454 

Pacific seaboard.. 284 ee 23 20 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS cocccees 33 es 3 2 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 13, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout); 








RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

OChicege ..ccc- 176 286 2,262 712 24 
Pee oe 8,339 4168 71 = = 335 
Indianapolis .. oe 92 499 160 5 
Kansas City .. -- 1,263 214 102 és 
Milwaukee ... 19 6 333 19 31 
Minneapolis .. -» 8,296 243 1,353 666 
CMABRE .cccces oe 257 668 40 os 
a eee 41 151 845 82 Wl 
Sioux City ... ee 160 441 24 21 
St. Joseph ... ae 128 86 50 vd 
St. Louis ..... 125 134 335 74 8 
WICKER cccoce ee 457 “. ot 

Totals ...... 361 9,549 6,341 2,687 1,104 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 22 113 28 17 5 
Boston ....... 35 ee oe : " 
Galveston ..... ee 42 oe oe 
New York .... 148 1,104 490 174 
New Orleans .. 22 es 57 22 
Philadelphia . 35 45 986 

Totals ...... 262 *1,304 1,561 +243 3 


— _—_—_— 


Grand totals. 623 10,853 7,902 2,930 1,109 
Last week .... 9,923 4,794 2,888 1,340 














Last year .... 611 12,694 6,544 2,396 407 
*772,000 bus bonded. 33,000 bus bonded. 
SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 103 122 1,540 254 25 
DUGER seccccs ° 1,473 79 << ™ 
Indianapolis .. os 27 229 106 
Kansas City .. 155 428 111 48 
Milwaukee ... 9 13 60 14 3 
Minneapolis .. 156 875 456 989 183 
eee ee 204 245 22 . 
7. ee 40 216 326 28 4 
Sioux City ... 2% 56 421 364 
St. Joseph ... ne 85 165 20 , 
St. TOG 2.00. 105 93 50 360i 
WIORTAR cc cccs eo 210 ee os ” 
DOtMD .cces 568 3,752 3,682 1,553 330 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... oe oe 867 “ 
New York .... as oe 365 
Philadelphia . ee -. 684 
auengs ein a 
TORRES: necece ee «1,396 











Grand totals 568 3,752 5,078 1,553 33! 
Last week .... 494 3,661 3,029 1,690 S#l 
Last year .... 574 4,589 3,879 1,761 21! 

*Bonded. tSome allowance should 
made for duplications. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending. Sept. 13, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stock, 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1. 
Minneapolis .. 787 2,349 161 74 4,709 4,9 
oS — ey 454 641 238 216 8831,9 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output © 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills he 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in t 2 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig 
ures for the previous week: 





Pils MR 06d ch eka gaceees 14,491 16,59 





Septe 
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of POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


s Barley 


3 2,877 
10 


to 


—_—. 











4 2,888 
8 1 
, if POLAR BEAR FLOUR always will 
; hold up its end on any selling job. It 
; ta will justify any. fair quality pledge any 
31,000 
. ae distributor may make for it. It will 
7% please most people better than the flour 
8 they bought before. You never have a 
' * “bounce-back” or need for an alibi. 
Tet 
2 _ FOUNDED BY 
B94 ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
32 «4,142 
4 _ 
sé G1 KING’S FLOURS 
=_— La rang € Flours sill ies are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
oe whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- ® 
i by the ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
en ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
of their operation. FLOUR than any other state 
oe This quality pattern is not an accident but the in the Union. 
T1385 It of painstaki in wh ‘ 
10 aS — aking care in wheat selection and care-_ MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
2 2 FLOUR in the world. 
whe 
s ~ You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 
50 . / 
74 § 
teil RED WING, H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
j 5 




















= WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


oo ui Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
ag ° . via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
a tale White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal ‘SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 
25425 sas 
106 K ee Fast, dependable service. 


a9 r GLOBE MILLING Co. Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
36C “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” E. IRBER, ‘Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















| | For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 























‘ey MILLERS OF 
553 330 Cuicaco & ILLiINoIs MipLanp Rartway Co. 
in © WHEAT and RYE e 
should © FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR ee V- 5 nieae 

Minneapolis, Minn. Springfield, Il. 
1d Stocks 
of flaxse 

the week 
thels, wit 
* oat 188 
4,709 4, , 

709 at - 
Re Minnesota Girt Firour ... . . . long on quality! 
Mat Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 

s in the 
mie n poe a CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
2k ending d | General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
s Ser an ron 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


oe LL 
































Flour Brands Cereals 


.... “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” ae. 





7 = 
~ 
a Ping 











rn w apronTen “OGILVIE OATS” 
i eS = ols ae Sy) “WHEAT HEARTS” 
4 "BUFFALO" ) Zy OGILVIE BLENDIES” 
4 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS cos IMITED — 

| Canada’s oldest and largest millers = 

~ ' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA \ 

. Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


. 


6 ‘ ' Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL * 
mn VANCOUVER ' 


‘ 
Saree ' i 
~~ 
s) Pm ' a t 


Fi a ono 





Petter thee: ee nee cee eee oe ce lee nee ne see oe ee eT 


*\._ MONTREAL 


~ 
mm oT Ne. 


TORONTO _ Jim 





























Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
; Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. $72 Country Elevators 
SPILLERS LIMI | ED High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnip , 





Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


PROVENDER = BALANCED : roo, 


SaLes OFFICE 


RATIONS : MONTREAL, CANADA 
uA Cable Address: “Fortaarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK ; 


e e 
Head Oftice: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 



































CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 









Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








TORONTO VANCOUVER 
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MANITOBA 


PURITY 


Milled at 


coed Peover 


Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


THREE STARS 


BATTLE 


WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 














1 


r A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 








OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


wre BAGS corron 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





a 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE 











EXPORT OFFICES: 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 


“JAMESRICH” 


ADDRESS: 


GRAIN MERCHANTS |! 


SINCE 1857 


WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 





OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL ANDO 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 











* 





o. 
. 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 





Cable Address KEE 
“HASTINGS’ ung Soe 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


SINCE 


1887 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


TORONTO, 


Offices: 
HALIFAX, 


KEEWATIN, 
REGINA, 


OTTAWA, QUEBEC, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, 
CALGARY, 


ST. JOHN, N. B., 
FORT WILLIAM, 
MOOSE JAW, 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Medicine Hat 


HAMILTON, 


MEDICINE HAT, 
EDMONTON, 


VANCOUVER, 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


BRANTFORD, 


SUDBURY, 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
VICTORIA 


LONDON, 


Milling Co., Limited 





*. 
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THE BREAD ARGUMENT 


By Michael Graham 3 
In The Spectator O in iw OO 
IK 4 


over, but it will be a pity if the puffed out with baker’s pride, for they 
subject is allowed to drop. When have learnt to despise a more compact 
people started writing to the Press about one; the loaf is a container of air, which 
the quality of bread in war-time I costs nothing, and a carrier of water. 


thought I would find out what an old Because the housewife demands that it 


niller had to say about it, so I asked a shall be swollen with nothingness it has dj From the Wheatfields 


corn-chandler friend if he had not once to be made from wheat from overseas, 


been a miller. most of our English wheats not lending Ftgl oF Canada to the Bakeshops 


“Ah, yes, I can show you my trade- themselves to this behaviour. 
marks; there aren’t many carry these Let me explain. If flour is put in a : of the W orld 
nowadays,” and he pointed to black gran- muslin bag and shaken in water the co 
ules buried in the skin of his face. They starch washes away, leaving something 
were scraps of steel from what he called _ like putty. This is “gluten,” a vegetable 
the “bill,” a sharp hammer that they used albumen, or protein, akin to white of 
to dress the stones with. “The stones had egg. When the dough is rising in bread- 
grooves in them, furrows for the flour to making, some of the starch is converted 
run out by, and in between there were by the yeast into alcohol, water-vapour, 
roughened strips, like the cutting-ridges and carbon-dioxide gas. The formation 
on a file; these were the “faces,” and and expansion of the gas causes the 
they cut the grain. When the faces were dough to rise, but the loaf is still held 
worn we had to take the bill and dress together by the gluten. The more gluten 
— them up again.” there is in flour the “stronger” it will be, 
- He drew a picture of the stones, shaped the more the loaf can rise and the bigger 
like round pineapple slices, and a hole the parcel of air for the housewife. When 
in the middle. “The upper stone revolved I took a baker’s 2-lb loaf home it made 
on the lower, and the grain went from a M™y wife’s loaf of the same weight look 
hopper into the big hole in the middle ridiculous. His measured about 200 cubic 
of the stone, where there was a little inches against her 130. No wonder his 
part called the ‘damsel, that jumped dries out quickly, through its greater 
about and knocked the grain into the surface. (Also the average baker’s bread 
space between the stones. It was all noise contains rather more water than the av- 
and sound in an old mill; when there €rage home-baked bread.) 
were half-a-dozen stones running it was There is no intrinsic harm in the 
the finest music that you ever did hear, greater bulk of the baker’s bread; in 
the singing of the stones grinding and fact, the low density probably_helps to 
the damsels going click-click, click-click. make it digestible, but other qualities 


— “But talk about work! When there was are sacrificed for the sake of the high +. s 
wind we didn’t stop for sleep; we had gluten-content which allows the bread to 
: to make the best of it while it lasted; hold together after rising all night. Only 


while the wind blew the stones had to be a few of the “strong” wheats are also 


a . 
Ss. 4 kept running. The stones were ‘blue well flavored, so our bread does not Limited 


oa burrs’ and you could look down into _ taste so well as it might if we were con- 
thm like glass. My master used to tent with a less bulky loaf; and taste is Millers of Western Canadian Spring W heat 
choose his burrs and have millstones made an important factor in feeding-value. The 


ND from them, and it took a sharp bill to quick drying-up makes for discarding of Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 
ELS 


ot wholemeal bread week is The baker’s loaf is a hollow mockery, 











face up the ones that he chose. But when — ends of loaves; which is waste on an ap- Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
they were right they would bring the preciable scale. Who ever heard of home- 
bran off as big as farthings. He was a made bread being thrown away? 

great miller. When he saw a field of But the most important difference is 
wheat that he fancied he would buy it, in the crust. Here starch is partly 
even before the grain was formed, and changed to “dextrin” and “caramel”— 


s; Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales 





Montreal Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Editi 








then he would watch it all the time until that is converted halfway toward sugar— CEREAL CUTTERS MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
ne threshed and brought to the mill. and this is the best of the bread. But a Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators EXPORTERS 

é old women used to come and say, baker’s crust is no more esteemed than Standard the world over for cutting 
‘Lovely white flour.” Then he would say the rind of cheese, whereas we fight for amell grains, wheat, hulled cate, ots. COATSWORTH & COOPER 
to me, ‘White ! They’d buy chalk from me _ the crusts of home-made bread, and they i.e Cable Address: “Coaveran’’ 
if only I’d let them, the old fools, any- provide work for young jaws and gums, : : 
































thing so long as it’s white.’ But now,” 
went on my old friend, “the roller-mills 
fine away the flour till they take all the 


sweetness and goodness out of it.” Exp ort Flo u r CANADIAN- Bemis BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 
ae old miller and the young scientist INSURANCE 'PeE 5 . ie 4 NCOUVER 

th say th thing, that incl f ucce. 
some of the coer adiare a = ing **All Risks’’ THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
ould improve the flour, especially in and 


War-ti 1 Special Service to Flour Mills on 
me, when diet is restricted. The best Export and Domestic BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


of the meal has g th to tl 
as gone, they say, to the Ocean and Lake Insurance 
keepers of swine, and people blame the and Transportation Manufacturers and Importers 


big milling-interests; but the old miller Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
whom I have quoted laid the blame w here Export Flour Handling 


it truly belongs. The women, of course, Western Assurance 


really decide what the millers shall and COTTO N 
shall not do, and they do not seem very Company 











2EG rmenable to the propaganda about Seas Sree 
‘standard” and “wholemeal” bread, which F. ° ee eee aD. BAGS BAGS 
¢ have had intermittently for the last Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
hirty years. The flour goes from miller APPLETON & COX, INC., BURLAPS AND TWINES 
® baker, and here, too, we find that the - eriean Agents New York Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 














ally of women has debased the craft. 
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The best hard wheat from the Northwest arriving 
through Canadian and American Great Lakes ports 


is discharged directly into grain storage for our 
1,600-barrel flour mill. 


CLEVELAND FLOUR MILLS 


Otviston MILLS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 

BOAT-LOAD 

eee 

Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 




























ARCHER>L 


=) 
U ey 






MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS ratony 

Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains ‘ 
MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH, MINN 











. . MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 














stimulating the blood-supply to the teeth. 
Crusts of bread are almost the only con- 
stituents of modern diet to provide this 
exercise. We often give children extra 
calcium, but this has to reach the teeth 
by the minute blood vessels that run up 
the roots. 

There is an idea that bread-making is 
difficult, but trawler-cooks make passable 
bread, in a cramped and rocking galley, 
which is also often wet. I have heard, too, 
that bread is a lot of trouble to make. 
Well, a batch takes thirty minutes all 
told in working; it rises untended for 
two hours, and for one hour one must 
remember that it is in the oven. This 
effort results in 12 Ibs, which last a 
small household five days. 1 suppose that 
this would be a lot of trouble to some 
people. 

Making bread at home results in little 
or no saving, but there is much else. For 
one member of the household there is the 
unique smell pervading the house on 
baking-day, for another there is the 
kneading of the small loaf that goes into 
a corner of the oven. This is bread as 
bread was, the stuff of which the price 
mattered more than anything else in the 
well-being of the poor, according to Cob- 
bett; this was the material of the 9d for 
4d campaigns; this was something to rock 
a nation with. But “since the Old Queen 
died” bread has become only a shadow 
of its former self, and anxiety about its 
quality seems more important now than 
agitation about its price. 

Above all comes the relation of crusts 
and young teeth. Good crusts make for 
good teeth; good teeth for good diges- 
tions; good digestions for good tempers 
and good sense. 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 











| GI 
| 
i . 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL am 
PRIDE OF DULUTH M.S 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD ST 
FARM GOLD FLO 
APEX—Fancy Clear Cor 
RED INDIAN—First Clear Fence! 
Try our high protein spring wheat : 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. MA 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. brit 








co 
American Ace 
—A very fine, short, Cab 


strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 





very finest flour mills. 

° F 

Goerz Flour Mills Co. ee 
NEWTON, KANSAS Seet 

Ci 











| FLOUR BRANDS 











The following list of trade-marks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trade-mark lawyers, Washington, D. C. 
Millers and flour dealers who feel that they 
would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to 
file, within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. This 
journal offers to readers an advance search 
on any trade-marks upon which they may 
desire information. Write direct to us or 
to Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence. 

UNCLE SAM'S BEST; Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Nov. 13, 1940. 

2 IN 1; Hecker Products Corp., New York, 
N. Y; breakfast cereals. Use claimed since 
Nov. 15, 1940. 

ZESTO; Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
March 14, 1941. 

FLAVORITE; B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Jan, 1, 1941. 

TULIPAN; Harlingen Brokerage Co., Harl- 
ingen, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
October, 1927. 

COLONIAL; David Pender Grocery Co., 
Norfolk, Va; cereals, namely, wheat puffs 
and rice puffs. Use claimed since July 1, 
1940. 

HORSE 'N BUGGY; Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb; prepared pancake flour. Use claimed 
since June 11, 1941. 

COR-O-WHEAT; Atkinson Milling Co., 
doing business as Cor-O-Wheat Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; wheat germ. Use claimed 
since June 1, 1940 

FINETEX; Standard Milling Co., New 
York, N. Y; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Dec. 29, 1933. 

HECKERS’; Standard Milling Co., New 
York, N. Y; wheat flour, rye flour, cake 
flour, whole wheat flour, graham flour, self- 
raising flour and wheat bakery bran. Use 
claimed since 1890. 


Coming Events 


Sept. 25-28.—Pennsylvania Millers and 
Feed Dealers Association, convention at 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J; secre- 
tary, George A. Stuart, 1710 North Second 
Street, Harrisburg. 

Oct. 12-15.—American Bakers Association, 
annual convention and annual bakers’ meet- 
ing at Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass; secre- 
tary, Thomas F. Smith, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 30-31.—Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, convention at Willard Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C; secretary-treasurer, 
L. E. Bopst, College Park, Md. 





ALL TYPES |f 
OF FLOURS ff » 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* Lc 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. | I, 
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DIXIE LILY Jot 


A flour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS “4 W. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 

















| 
Denton, Texas a | 
Emphatically Independent H ‘ 
ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT HAI 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 

These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 

The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. | All 
Oklahoma City, Okla. | 410-424 

















UHLMANN We are 
GRAIN COMPANY — 


Operating ; 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS - 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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es! REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
heat 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW-—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILQAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. ©. 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Also at BrisTto., SouTHAMPTON, HULL, Be.tFast, DUBLIN and CoRK Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
L ae ee EE aa eee “s aati task 
4  OTANHARD mean Som | PILLMAN & PHILLIPS FARQUHAR BROTHERS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & co. FLOUR IMPORTERS 155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
IMPORTERS Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
Cory Buildings, ‘ LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, C. I. F. business much preferred. 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
ar Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow Cables: ‘Pxitip,”’ Dundee 
— Cable Address: “DorvEacu,” London HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. ROBERT CARSON & CO. JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
8, 
Germ | MARDORF, PEACH & CO. Sin sreps, OL, PEEDINOSTUFPS ox a 
FLOUR IMPORTERS : and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 
ra Corys’ Buildings ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
g Co. 52, Mark Lane, 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ce LONDON 
. Cable Address: *‘Coventry,” London 
" i : ene re he - ; wa 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
5. FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Co. Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 
~ 
vS FLOUR 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


ANDREW Law Witu1aM R, Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


| Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW. C.2 


127 St. Vincent Street 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘*CoGLasz”’ 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
f AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 








Ss 50 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. : = 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: “JOHNNY 
ing 
nd GRAHAM & CO. We are always in the Market for 
eh meee a FLO Hard and Soft Wheat Flours S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Inc. ee U R Flour Mill Agents 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Standard of the South 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 














44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO plus Dependable Service New England Oitioe: 311 Beyent 8. Malden, Mass. 
DURS LowG d Seco d Cl Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
TAadeS an Second Ulears Winter Wheat with a fow bakers and HUBERT J. HORAN JACQUES A. DAVIS 
Your Offers Solicited FLOURS . jobbers who will appre- 
6 CO. the New Century Company wee | | vortex FLOUR vomssnc an cone 
340 So. Union Avenue ~ CHICAGO, ILL. L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 





wd Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


205 New York Life Building 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


2 Broadway New York City 








. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 
sco MU FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR | 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








ANY ee of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


-ORS 
ATOR 730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
| MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Tanner - Duncan-Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
914 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Milis Co., Oklahoma 
Clty, OMIM. cccccccccccccccccccscccccs 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
DOB, MOM. cocccccccccccscccsccccccccs 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ...cccccsccccccccccccces 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 


American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, 
Ames Harris ‘Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


eoccccere pes 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark. . 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. . 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. ¥..++++++++++ 
Blodgett, Frank H.,, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.... 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio..... 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y...... 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis.... 


eee 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland ..ccccccccccvesecccseces 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. Montreal, To- 
TONtO csvecee eoccese eocccccccce 
Canadian- Bemis. Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver ......++- eoccccccececs 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, . 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis......... eee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 808 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Iil.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill, .....seeeeeeee ° 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co........... 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......... 
Cleveland Flour Millis Co., Cleveland, 
GHD orcvrececeseseseces cocece 
Coatsworth & Cooper, “Toronto, Can.. 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New — 


eeeee ee eeeeee 


ee eeeee 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, iil.. Sece 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

BEARSRS ccccccce Socereescerccnveccees 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 

Mingland § .ncccccccccccscccccscccccccs 
Craig, R. Hunter, ‘& Co., Lta., Glasgow, 

BCotland .ccccccccccccccccccccccceses 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Dairymen’ ® League Co-operative As- 
sociation,’ Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York........... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
GREy, BBR. coccvccsesscccvecesec 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn...... : 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y...... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
De Witt Hotels ...ccccccccccccccccccccs 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.......... ° 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dickinson, W. V., New York............ 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. TETeTTTTT TTT 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, Ni Ye ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


eeeeeee 


eee eee eeeeeee 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MHIMM. cccccccceccvcccccccccccsces 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago watee 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Mimm. ..ccccccccccccscsccscses 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. .ncccccccccccecs eocccces 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.. 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn. TITYTT errr 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y...ccccccccccecvecs 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... ee ccccccccccccsccccces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. FW. cccccccccccccccccce 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TEA] wcccccccccccccccccccseccesccecces 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling .Co., 
grade, Mont, .. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. eccccccccccccs 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis... 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NED. ccccccovecce ° ecee 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis. ececcccce 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, eccccces 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., “New York Sones 


Bel- 


eee eee eee ee ee eee) 


eee eeeenee eee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M, & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas Olty, Mo. ..cccccscccscccccccce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.........- 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y....... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ees 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International veneien Co., Minneapolis. . 
seeeceesesee COVOr 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
M 


QO. seen eeeeseeeeees 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

CH. On, AGtIBA), WO ccccccccececs 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .... Ceecccccccces 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. evcce 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Knighton, Samuel, & _— Inc., New 
York, N. Y. ° 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
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Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y...-+++eee0% 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
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Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
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Pearlstone, H. S., New York, BM. Zrccvce 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.........cece0. 
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Wash, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
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Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
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Red te Milling Co., Fergus Falls 
Minn, .ccccccccccccccescces 
Red Star Yeast & Products “Co., "Mil. 


waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York.......... 
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Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Movose 
Taw, Sask. .cccsccccccccscccesccesses 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ....sescseesesseececces 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..., 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas.. 
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S St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Labora- 
tories, INC. ccccccccccccccccccere 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lta., Mont- 
real, Camade ..cessscssccsecevecesees 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo...........+. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W.,, 
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Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.... 
Shevelove, J. J.. Newark, N. J........65 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
ay Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
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Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

Ltd., London, Emg. .....-eeeeeeeecees 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 

England 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England. ‘oneccel 
Spindler, L. G., New York.....++eeeeees 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill...... ° 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
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Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas.... 
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Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New 
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Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 

Glasgow, Scotland ...... 
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Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D... 
> City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
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Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas - 
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United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winni pee. 
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Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo....-. 
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Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont..-- 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
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Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
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White & Co., Baltimore, Md........++++* 
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Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....-- oe 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......++ 
Waites Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
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Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.- 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas...- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que..-- 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Illinois .......cceeeeeceeee* 
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